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Ho-Ho-Kus is one of the most attractive communities of northern 
New Jersey, with its brooks, its high hills, its comfortable homes 
under the tall, old trees, its few, precious ancient buildings. 

"i This is no village suddenly sprung up from nothingness. It has taken 
-~ more than two centuries to weave the tapestry of its history, for it was 
| old when Chicago was a trading post in the mud, and when the Pacific 
oe and the mountains alone claimed what is now San Francisco. 

Today’s Ho-Ho-Kus needs no recommendation other than its own 
~~ quiet charm, but the unfolding of its history adds double interest to an 

.¥ appreciation of that charm. We have failed our children if we teach 
i them only the dates and causes of far-away military battles and political 
contests, yet neglect the story of the very ground upon which those 
children walk to school. But we cannot tell a story we have never 
» heard, and we cannot transmit the knowledge and understanding of the 
+ ever-changing patterns of life through the years if we do not know 
‘“. and understand them ourselves. 

Here then is the story of the Indians and the Dutch, the Polish and 
the French, the English and all the others whose lives and deeds left 
their imprint upon Ho-Ho-Kus. Here is the background of the history 
| Aw Ho-Ho-Kus is making today. 
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Te chnowledgment | 


This work, which was originally intended to be a pamphlet, would 
never have attained the present proportions without the help of others. 
In addition to research in libraries, museums and historical societies, 
more than seventy individuals were interviewed. Their keen interest 
in the project, their desire to be of assistance, and their generosity in 

lending books, records and personal documents, all contributed toward 

making the pamphlet grow into a book. 
| Their number prevents the author from listing all those who have 
been so gracious, but special mention must be made of the following: 
Mrs. M. H. Cannon of Waldwick, who not only made available her 
very extensive library and records about the past, but who spent count- 
less hours checking and re-checking this manuscript; Mrs. Rosa Liv- 
ingston of Paramus, who permitted the use of her sketches, and who 
provided contacts with persons whose family records, scrap-books and 
_ diaries were priceless source material; Miss Elizabeth Rosencrantz, 
whose kindness made possible the story of the Hermitage; Mr. John 
Lucas, Ho-Ho-Kus Borough Clerk, who helped trace the village 
records, and who patiently tried to find answers to a thousand ques- 
tions; Mrs. Gertrude Wallace of the Ho-Ho-Kus Library, who made 
extra efforts to find historical data; Mrs. Edward Lounsbury of Passaic 
Park, who unselfishly allowed a study of the antiques and the historical 
library collected by her father, the late Mr. J. Hosey Osborn; Miss 
Bertha Blauvelt of Saddle River, whose scrap-books contained informa- 
tion found in no other records; Dr. Richard P. McCormick, President 
of the New Jersey Historical Society and Dr. Winfield Scott Downs of 
the Lewis Historical Publishing Company, whose encouragement, con- 
structive criticism and advice were invaluable; the Ho-Ho-Kus 
Woman’s Club Book Committee and its Chairman Mrs. Arthur F. 
Barnes, whose untiring efforts have made possible the publication and 
distribution of the book. | 

To these and to all others who added even one fact to the history, 
the author offers sincere gratitude, for whatever success the book may 
have is due largely to them. 

Sue F. Hupson 
September, 1953. 
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Chapter / 


HE STORY OF HO-HO-Kus begins, of course, with the Indians, who 
had lived here for many generations before the arrival of the 
first explorers. Walk down any street in Ho-Ho-Kus, and you 
walk where an Indian may have led! Follow the banks of the winding 
Saddle River or the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, and you follow the course 
many an Indian traced as he hunted or fished for his family’s food. For 
the Red Men did actually live in this very valley and the surrounding 
hills and plains, building their wickams to make small villages, raising 
a few vegetables in the clearings in the woods, and finding near at hand 
nature’s gifts for their simple needs. 

We have tangible clues to Indian occupation, and they are the relics 
the Indian left behind him. These artifacts—things the Red Men fash- 
ioned with their own hands and their primitive tools, give the most de- 
finite proof of their having lived here. As late as 1933 the writer found a 
small but perfectly shaped arrow-head in her own garden on Elmwood 
Avenue. There is in the Hermitage a stone axe found on the property. 
_ Mrs. Harold Lampe has quite a collection of arrow-heads found on 
property owned by the Ackermans in this town. The late Mr. J. Hosey 
Osborn of Saddle River left a large collection of Joe relics found 
in and around the Saddle River valley. 

But by far the most important collection was made by the late Mr. 
J. R. Eschelman, father of Mrs. Frank Kasschau of Ridgewood. Seeking 
for these Indian relics was a recreation and a hobby for him, followed 
for more than thirty years up to about 1932, in an area within a radius 
of ten or twelve miles of Ridgewood. His search led to the fields and 
meadows, the Indian trails, springs, the banks of the Saddle River and 
Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, until his collection was extraordinary, even though 
he reserved only those specimens that he thought were in the best 
condition. In April 1951 Mrs. Kasschau donated some five hundred 
pieces of this collection to the Paramus Historical and Preservation 

I 
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Society Museum, but much of the rest is still in the possession of the 
family. | | ar 
There are arrow-heads, spear-heads, bird-points, many beautiful — 
specimens in all shapes and sizes. Many of these are made of black or — 
gray flint or quartz, but others are made of rose quartz, white quartz, 
green flint, butterscotch-brown flint; some of softer stone, such as 
fine-textured sandstone or basaltic trap-rock. Some of the bird-points 
are exquisite little bits of fine workmanship, lovely enough to serve 
as jewelry. As their name implies, these were used for shooting the 
smaller birds and most of them are shaped like triangles with extended 
points; some are only about half an inch from point to point. Many of 
these, as well as some arrow-heads, are chipped so thinly and delicately 
that the edges are translucent, even those of jet black flint. 

There are axe-heads and smaller hatchet-heads and tomahawks. 
There are fire stones, fish spears, skin scrapers, large pestles of stone 
for grinding corn, a granite mortar, knives, hand hammers and hoes. 
Finding one or two such relics might denote that the Indians had passed 
through this part of the country, but finding so many items used by 
them in their everyday routine shows that they built their homes here, 
and lived here for long periods of time. What they left us tells a story 
as vivid as the written word, and as definite. 

Legends help to place the Indian here, also. There is a tradition in 
the Ackerman family that when the first Ackerman came to this 
immediate area to live, the Indians were very friendly. They invited 
him to live with them “in the Pine Woods above the brook” until he 
could build a home for himself, and even helped him with his building. 
Just a few years ago, there still existed in the woods back of the site 
of that original home, the stump of an old chestnut tree, evidently used 
by the Indians when they were chipping arrow-heads, for there were 
chips and bits of flint lying all around it. 

Within the last thirty years, there lived one Indian woman in the 
little house below the hill on Bogert Road. She was the wife of a 
Jackson white named King, and she wore the long black braids, and 
the beads of an Indian. The little house is gone now, and only traces of 
the foundation remain. 

There are many conflicting stories about these Indians, but historians 
agree that those who lived along the west shore of the lower Hudson 
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River, throughout what is now New Jersey and southern New York, 
were known as the Lenni Lenape nation. Some writers call them also 
the Delawares. Histories say the words Lenni eyed (pronounced Lay- 


_ nee Lay-na-pay) mean “the original people.” There were sub-tribes 


among the Lenape, and the group known as the Minsi, or Wolf tribe, 
lived around this area, in northern New Jersey and that ep of New 
York State immediately adjoining. 

The earliest Dutch ve ye and traders described the Eekape men 

as “‘fine-looking fellows,” tall and strong, with broad shoulders, small 
waists and slim hips. These Indian men were real warriors, spending 
most of their time hunting and fighting, while the women did all the 
work. It was the women and children who loosened the soil in small 
clearings with stone hoes and sticks, planted the vegetables and culti- 
vated the plants, took in the harvest, ground the corn, dried the berries 
and meat, or smoked the meat for the winter’s store. With sharp sticks 
they dug up the roots of certain wild plants, and dried these, too. 
When a man shot a deer in the woods, unless it was too far away from 


_ the village, he marked the way with twigs and sent his squaw to bring 


it in. Then it was she who prepared the animal skins for use after the 
meat was cut up for food. Women carried all burdens, built and kept 
the fires and did the cooking. 

Clothing was no problem for the Lenape, for they kept to one 
scanty outfit until it was worn out. An apron-like garment was fastened 
about the loins, and in winter a long robe or blanket of skins was placed 
over the shoulders and wrapped about the body. For this robe the skins 
of bear, elk, raccoon or wolf were used. Women’s dress varied a little 
from that of the men, although they too usually wore the same apron- 
like garment. Sometimes this was hung from the shoulders like a dress. 
On special occasions they wore beautifully woven skirts of turkey 
feathers. 

Both men and women protected their skin from the summer sun 
and the winter cold by anointing it with “the oil of fishes, the fat of 
eagles and the grease of raccoons.” 

In summer, whole villages of Indians journeyed to the shore, at 
Newark Bay, or the lower Hackensack River, where great heaps of 
clam and oyster shells testify to bygone feasts. On such pilgrimages 


they followed well-worn trails made through the years. Many of the 
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modern highways of northern New Jersey follow old Indian trails. _ 
The road through the Ramapo Valley was once a trail, with several 


branches at Suffern, one going along the Ramapo River to Oakland 


and Pompton, another south to Ho-Ho-Kus, and a third to the Hudson 


at Haverstraw. | 

The Lenape did not live in tepees. A very few of them lived in 
caves in the rocks, but most of them built wigwams or wickams. The 
large wickam was a shelter for several families, and had a length twice 


its width. It was made by driving into the ground two rows of poles — 


about fifteen feet apart and thirty in extent. Green saplings, usually 


hickory, were used, and were bent to a rounded roof and bound to- — 


gether, using strips of fiber made from cornstalks or twisted rushes, 


or the inner bark of certain trees. For a single family the house might 


be built round instead of long. The sides and roof of the wickam were 
covered with chestnut bark and protected with leaves, cornstalks, 


bundles of long marsh-grass, and banks of earth. There was a small : 


opening in each end through which the dwellers crawled inside. In 
the center was a fire pit, and over it an opening in the roof to allow the 
smoke to escape. A flap made of animal hide was attached to a stick 
in such a way that it could be pulled over the opening when no fire was 
burning. Along the inner sides of the structure were bench-like eleva- 
tions on which the people sat, or where they slept. The first explorers 


found the Indians in scattered villages composed of a group of such 
houses, and varying from a single house to four or five. Occasionally 


one of the villages would have a stockade around it. 

Only the strong ones survived in each generation. Any ills were 
blamed on malignant spirits, and if simple herbs could not cure the 
patient, the Medicine Man was called in. Of course his wild incanta- 
tions did no good, and if the sick one lived, it was because of his own 
native strength. Add to this the fact of their constant inter-tribal fight- 
ing, and then you can understand why there were never very many 
Indians in New Jersey. There were probably not more than two 
thousand of them within the province while it was under the Dutch. 

Most of the Indians removed from New Jersey about 1730. After 
many meetings and negotiations, a treaty was made with the Minsies in 
1758 whereby they relinquished all the land that was under their ju- 
risdiction, which included most of New Jersey. There was reserved, 
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however, the right to fish in all the rivers and bays south of the Rari- 
tan, and to hunt in all unenclosed lands. In 1832 there remained about 
forty of the Delawares, among whom was still kept alive the tradition 
that they were the owners of the hunting and fishing privileges of New 


_ Jersey. They laid their claims before the Legislature, asking only the 


sum of two thousand dollars for its relinquishment, and the Legislature 
granted their request. 
It was at the time of the signing of that last treaty with the Indians 


on March 12, 1832 that there came into the possession of the Legisla- 


ture at Trenton a letter from the Lenape—a document that ranks as 
one of the great State Papers. The last paragraph of that letter reads 
as follows: 


Not a drop of our blood have you spilled in battlh—Not an acre of our 
land have you taken but by our consent. These facts speak for them- 
selves and need no comment. They place the character of New Jersey in 
bold relief, a bright example to those states within whose territorial 
limits our brethren still remain. Nothing save benisons can fall upon her 
from the lips of a Lenni Lenape. 





Chapter 2 


Oo SEPTEMBER 2, 1662 a sturdy Dutch sailing vessel called “Des Ves,” 
or The Fox, dropped anchor in the harbor of New Amster- 
dam after a perilous journey from Holland. For Ho-Ho-Kus the 
arrival of this small ship was an event of importance, because two names 
on its passenger list were Zaborowsky and Ackerman—names that have . 
made history in this village from its beginning. 

Much had happened since Henry Hudson’s voyage of discovery in 


1609. In the year 1624 the first of a constant stream of Dutch colonists 


had arrived in the New Netherlands, and the formation of the Patroon 
system in 1629 had helped to swell the tide of newcomers. Many sailed 


-on to Fort Orange (Albany) and settled on land there, and all along 


both sides of the Hudson River between it and New Amsterdam. They 
were much slower to settle in northern New Jersey, but in 1630 a 
permanent settlement was made at Bergen, now Jersey City. 

In 1664 the colony of New Netherlands was captured by the 
English. There followed a period in which the present state of New 
Jersey was granted or sold to various owners, sub-divided into East 
and West Jersey, and finally re-united as a royal colony in 1702. During 
the 1660s the Dutch pioneers began to come to New Jersey, extending 
their settlements northward and westward from Bergen and Hacken- 
sack, dealing impartially with whatever owners or rulers were in power. 

There had been obstacles to settlement besides the fear of Indians. 
Except for the swamps along the lower Hackensack River and Newark 
Bay, all of this part of New Jersey was one vast forest. Penetration into 
the wild country was made at first along the waterways, where boats 
could be used, or where the colonists could find easier going in the 
valleys through which the streams flowed. They felt happier in towns 
on or very near the coast, for then they were nearest their old home- 
land, and near where the sailing ships would land, bringing them 
supplies and news. 
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So we find that Zaborowsky and the Ackermans lived in New Am- . 
_sterdam for a time. Perhaps they grew to know the Hoppers who had 
come to the New World earlier—one record states 1651. We know 
that the first, one Andries Hopper, died in New Amsterdam in 1659, 
and his family was still there in 1662. They may have known the 
Bogerts, who are said to have arrived in 1662. : 

The pioneer Zaborowsky, whose first name was Albert, seems to 
have been the only member of his family to arrive on The Fox. He 
was a young man about twenty years old, born in Poland, a cousin of 
King John III of that country. Here in the New World he married 
Miss Machteldt (Matilda) Van Der Linde, and settled on the west 
bank of the Hackensack River, where Hackensack is now. The name 
has been changed over the centuries, so that almost all of Albert’s 
descendants now bear the name Zabriskie. Albert had five sons. The 
Indians stole his second son Jacob at seven years of age, and it was 
several years before he was found. When discovered, the excuse the 
Indians gave for stealing him was that they wanted him to learn their 
language and become their interpreter, which he afterwards did. As — 
an evidence of their kindness they gave his father title to certain lands. 

The tale of the kidnapping may be only a legend, but we do know 
that through trading with certain Indian chieftains Albert Zaborowsky 
was granted in 1675 a vast tract of land extending north from Red 
Mills (Arcola), including all the land on the east side of the Saddle 
River. This means that he owned all that part of Ho-Ho-Kus east of 
the said stream. But before the deed was conveyed to Zaborowsky, 
Chief Mamshier, the Indian Sachem, died, and it was not until 1702 
that the transaction was at last consummated. Even in 1702, Zaborowsky 
was, so far as we can prove, the very first white man to own property in 
what is now Ho-Ho-Kus. 

According to the deed the tract was called the New Paramus 
Patent, and was meant to convey to Zaborowsky an area of twelve 
hundred acres, but an old survey shows the tract to be of 1,977 acres. 
The new owner was not long in dividing this great area into farms, and 
urging newcomers to buy. Some of the purchasers were already living 
in Hackensack, for the records of church membership in the Dutch 
Reformed Church of Hackensack before 1686 show such names as 
Westerveldt, Demaree, Van Winckel, De Vouw, Ackerman, Bou- 
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gardt, Hoppe, Mandeville, Powels, Banta, Van Derlinda, Housman, 
Bertholf, Terhunen, Blinkerhof, Lozier, Kip and Romeyn. 

David Ackerman, the other pioneer who sailed on the ship Fox, 
was a Hollander whose lineage has been traced to 1260. He arrived at 
New Amsterdam that September day in 1662 with his wife, four sons 
and two daughters. The next year, however, his widow was called 
before the Orphan-master there, to settle her husband’s estate. No note 
on the log of the ship Fox has been found of David’s death, so it is 
assumed that he died at New Amsterdam. 

Abraham Ackerman, one of David’s sons, married, and in 1696 
moved to Hackensack. He had at least nine children, two of them 
named David and Adrian. David moved to Paramus at the time of his 
marriage in 1707. Between 1720 and-1723 Adrian moved there, too. 

The name Paramus is a corruption of the Indian word Peremessing, 
meaning a place abounding in wild turkeys. We shall read the word 
again and again in the history of our village for two reasons. One is 
that Paramus became the name for the church and the tiny settlement 
that grew up around it, located close to the present Paramus Church. 
That church, almost within the bounds of Ho-Ho-Kus, came to exert 
a profound influence on this village and on the entire surrounding area. 
The second reason is that while the New Paramus Patent is more or 
less clearly defined, the name Paramus was also applied to land north 
and west of the Saddle River. All of Ho-Ho-Kus has been included 
under that name by various writers.. Washington and Burr, while 
visiting at the Hermitage, dated their correspondence from Paramus 
and Benedict Arnold, in instructions to his wife, stated Paramus in 
referring to the Hermitage. 

We do not know the exact location of Adrian Ackerman’s tract, 
though he doubtless settled near his brother David, not far from the 
Paramus Church. We do know that at least as early 1773 Adrian’s 
son Johannes Arie Ackerman acquired land west of the Saddle River 
in what is now Ho-Ho-Kus. The farmhouse was built just back of the 
home of one of Adrian’s descendants, Mrs. Harold Lampe, on the 
present West Saddle River Road, close by the brook. It is shown on 
one of the maps made by the famous Robert Erskine, Geographer and 


-Surveyor-General during the Revolution. 


The farm extended westward in a sort of rectangular shape, across 
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what is now Ho-Ho-Kus north of Hollywood Avenue, right up and. 


beyond the Waldwick line. Tradition in the family says the land was 
purchased from the Indians, but those early records have not yet come 
to light in our research. The earliest document now held by the 
family is dated September 16, 1773, and is the original indenture be- 
tween Johannes Arie Ackerman and the Council of Proprietors of the 


Eastern Division of the Province of New Jersey. This deed covers a 


tract of land containing 323 acres “Situate in the bounds of Ramopock 
adjoining to Saddle River and known on a map. of said Ramopock 
Tract by No. 201—beginning at a black oak tree on the west side of 
Saddle River, the lower corner of Henry Hopper’s land . . .” 


The boundaries given in detail show that the area reached the property | 


of James M. Provost, followed along the property of John Hopper, 
and then the property of John Bogard. 

The name Bogard, given on the deed as the owner of adjoining 
land, is the Bogert of today. Years before that time, at the end of the 


seventeenth century, Jacobus Bongaert and his wife Willentje Terhune — 


had received a grant of this land, and the family used to own the 
original parchment document. The first of the Bogerts are said to have 
reached this country in 1662, and before many years passed they had 
settled on land west of the Saddle River a short distance north of the 
present Paramus Church. The first house was on the east side of what 
is now West Saddle River Road, as old family records tell it, “between 
the three hills.” This would be just south of the home of Judge Michael 


Dwyer, whose wife is a direct descendant of Jacobus Bongaert. This — 


house, also, is shown on an Erskine Revolutionary War map. 

From the Bergen County Historical Society Proceedings we find 
that there is a legend in the Bogert family that the first white child 
born in this part of New Jersey was a Bogert; “that the Indians came for 
miles around to see the white papoose and presented it with the land 
extending from the Overpeck Creek to the Tappan Sea.” 

Another family had settled across the Saddle River from the Bo- 
gerts and Ackermans, and had built a house there. This was the 
Terheun or Terhune family, one of the many that had reached Hack- 
ensack before 1686. Albert Demarest Terhune, descendant of the 
pioneer, wrote in 1929 that “the original colonial homestead was erected 
by the writer’s great-grandfather in the early part of the eighteenth 
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century.” The first owner we are able to trace, however, was Abra- 
ham A. Terhune. It is probable that he was the Abraham baptized 
August 29, 1773 at Paramus, son of Abraham and Marytie Terheun, 
and it would be Abraham and Marytie who built the first house. Mary- 
tie, or Maria, was a member of the Paramus Church in 1790. 

It was the Hopper family which first settled near the present 
business center of Ho-Ho-Kus and gave it the name of Hoppertown, 
Hoppetown, Hoppestown, or Hopper Town, the spelling depending on 
the whims of early writers. The early pioneers were not usually edu- 
cated men, each man wrote his name as he chose, and often he could 
only make his mark. So we find Hoppe, Hoppen, Hope, Hopper, 
Hoppes—all referring to the same family. 

Andries Hopper, coming to New Amsterdam about 1651, lived 
there until his death in 1659, but his son Hendrick lived at Bergen, and 
his grandson Jan was born in Hackensack and baptized there June 26, 
1682. Rev. A. B. Winfield, pastor of the Paramus Church in 1853, 
wrote that Hoppertown was settled in 1712 by John Hopper. This 
would be the above Jan who was born in 1682, married Rachel Terhune 
in July 1707, and was buried at the Paramus Church. According to 
an ancient account book of the Council of Proprietors, we find that 
Johannes Hope was renting land from them under the first Ramapo 
Tract Company as early as 1713, when he paid “2 good, yong, fat 
Fowls” for a year’s rent. Later the same year he purchased land from 
them. Thus the 1712 date of settlement would seem to be authentic. 

These five, the Hoppers, the Ackermans, the Bogerts, the Terhunes, 


and the Zabriskies, are the very first white land-holders of Ho-Ho-Kus, 


all of them making gradually the same migration from New Amsterdam, 
first to the town of Bergen, and thence to the settlement at Hackensack 
before acquiring land in this vicinity. But they were not alone in this 
part of Bergen County, for their fathers, brothers and cousins had 
preceded them or would soon follow them, settling in all the sur- 
rounding areas. What are now the villages of Ridgewood, Waldwick, 
Allendale, Saddle River and Paramus all had settlers within their 
boundaries long before 1750. 

Many changes would come through the years, but a community 
had been born, and Ho-Ho-Kus, under its name of Hoppertown, had 
welcomed its first families. 
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HE DUTCH PIONEERS CAME to the wilderness very poorly equipped, 
48 except for their willing hands and stout hearts. The journey 


from home had been long and dangerous, and they could bring 


with them only what was absolutely necessary. They found that they 
could buy very little in New Amsterdam because of the scanty supply 
there. Besides the fire-arms they would perhaps bring a good steel axe 
and mattock, and some sharp knives—pitifully little equipment with 
which to fight a wilderness. ‘They had to travel by pack-horse, wagon, 
canoe, raft or boat, and, once away from the rivers, always followed 
Indian trails. A few of these trails were two to three feet wide, and 
hard-packed from centuries of use, but in many areas the forests were 
practically impassable without Indian guides. 

Once arrived at the portion of that forest that was to be his, and 
before he could begin to think about planting, the pioneer had to set 
about preparing a shelter for the family. Some of these were dug-outs 
or excavations in the earth, usually on the side of a hill. They were 
lined with bark and covered with rude roofs of sod or reeds. Others 
were crudely built houses with sapling framework, covered and lined 
with bark, much like the wickams of the Indians. These shelters sufficed 


_ until the first permanent homes could be built. Many of the first houses 


were small one-story, one-room buildings of roughly cut logs, with 
straw-thatched roofs. 

But Ho-Ho-Kus tried to make up for the hardship by the abun- 
dance of its natural resources. Here indeed were plenty of brooks with 
swift-flowing sweet water, brooks that would yield fish for the worker’s 
table—trout, catfish, eels, bass. The woods yielded all sorts of game: 
deer, bear, rabbit, squirrel, raccoon, opossum, beaver, otter, and wild 
fowl in great variety, such as turkey, pigeon, quail, partridge, wild 
duck and goose. There were other animals whose fur could be used for 
robes and cloaks—mink, skunk, wolf, fox, panther and wild-cat. There 
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- were many wild fruits: plums, small apples, wild cherries, black cur- a 


rants, blueberries, gooseberries, strawberries, blackberries. The quan- 


tity of both white and blue grapes is said to have amazed the settlers. _ : 


There were wild rice, maize, pumpkin and squash, beans, and several 


species of nuts. There was tobacco for their pleasure. 
Another help was the friendliness of the Indians, such as those who 
helped the Ackermans. The Red Men taught the newcomers, whom 


they called Swannekins, how to dry the corn or maize, and pound it 


in a mortar to make flour; how to dry the wild berries for winter; how 
to make maple sugar; how to make succotash. They made a sort of 
porridge out of cornmeal which they called samp or suppan. This was 
adopted by the settlers under the name of cornmeal mush, and once 
they were able to establish their corn fields, mush became one of 
their staples of diet. 

Luckily, these pioneers were very healthy people, possibly be- 
cause only the hardy and brave ones dared to make the venture into 
the unknown, and only the hardy ones could survive the journey. 
There were almost no doctors until the Revolution, and the few practi- 
tioners or traveling doctors who very occasionally appeared, had no 
medical training beyond a book or two that they had studied. It was up 
to the women to keep the family well, and they learned quickly how 
to use native herbs and roots. They found that dogwood bark could 
be substituted for quinine, and that sassafras provided both a tonic and 
a tea. 

They did win their battle with the wilderness, those Hoppers and 
Bogerts, Ackermans and Terhunes! Using their home-made plows, they 
broke ground for new farms, and planted the precious seeds. Foot by 
foot, acre by acre, the farms began to emerge, and the bountiful, 
formidable forest began to recede. Even as it disappeared, however, the 
forest left behind it the most precious gift it could present to the 
farmer—rich, age-old natural top soil that could never be found again. 
And the rich, nutritious soil gave the first new plants strength to fight 
through the maze of roots and stones that it would take years to remove 
from the fields. } 

Axes rang in the woods, and the fine timber was there for the 
pioneers’ houses, their implements, their furniture, and their fuel. 
There were ash, hickory, maple, black walnut, cherry, red cedar, chest- 
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nut and oak trees, and the giant pines, all ready to be used by the 
vigorous and skilful man. 

Roads soon began to spread their network over the section, not the 
_ wide, straight ones we know, but little more than widened trails, 

‘meandering back and forth wherever the footing was best, and nearest 
the dwellings. Wild animals were still to be reckoned with en route, 
and the records of the Board of Chosen Freeholders show, over and 
over again, bounties paid for the killing of “wolves, panters and Redd 
foxes.” The old Paramus Road was the first one near here, and this 
road, coming from the settlement at Hackensack, was, for the settlers, 
the one link with civilization in this area. Soon it was extended, dividing 
at the Paramus Church into two roads, one following the east bank 
of the Saddle River, just as East Saddle River Road does today. The 
other went along what is now Glen Avenue to the present North Maple | 
Avenue, where it turned north into Hoppertown, then west, up the 
long hill toward the Ramapos. 

Long before the Revolution the Paramus Road became part of the 
Hoboken and Albany post road. This road, running through Hopper- 
town, was the only route from New York to Albany on the west side 
of the Hudson River. In the winter the road on the east side of the river 
was at times abandoned for general travel and the one on the west 
side used altogether, for the reason that it was more apt to be open, 
while snow blocked the other road. The Holland Dutch had settled 
the road thickly enough to keep it clear of obstruction from Hobo- 
_ ken up as far as the Ramapo Mountains, and the mountains on either 
side protected the road through the Ramapo Valley. Few realize that 
the shortest route from Hoboken to West Point and the Highlands of 
the Hudson goes through Paramus and not by way of the present Route 
9-W along the Hudson River. 

It was easy to become lost on the winding roads and paths, so in 
1769 the Board of Justices and Chosen Freeholders made an appropria- 
tion for “posts and painted marks directing the several roads in the 
several places in the said county. . . .” The milestones along the Para- 
mus Road were cut from the native red sandstone, and were a familiar 
sight fifty years ago. The Paramus Historical Society owns two of 
them, weather-beaten and chipped, but the markings show clearly. 
On one is carved, 27 mi. to Hoboken and on the other 78 mi. to Hobo- 
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ken. In the minutes of the Orvil Borough Council for 1905 there is 
mentioned “the mile post near the bridge at the Post Office,” but no 
one seems to know what happened to that post. . 


The Hoppers and Ackermans had to struggle to make their own : 


first carts and heavy farm wagons, a difficult task without iron. The 
wagons were crude and awkward. Built entirely of wood, and with 


wheels that were whole cross-sections of tree trunks, they at least 


served the purpose for which they were needed. Another vehicle the 
settlers made was a stone-boat or sled, sometime called a drag. They 
bound together small saplings into a flat sort of raft about three feet 
wide and six to eight feet long, bent one end up like the front of a 
- toboggan, and their sled was finished. Oxen were used to drag it over 


the ground. Lumbering as it was, it served to haul stones and logs — 


from the fields, and to carry any light load from place to place on the 
farm. 

As the settler became more skilful, or if he could find a wheel- 
wright, the wheels of his cart would be made with heavy rims, 
fastened to spokes with wooden pins. Not until later in the eighteenth 
century when iron had become more plentiful were tires and other 


metal parts added. The Rev. Henry Cook, former pastor of the — 


Paramus Church, remembers seeing an old, old wagon when he first 
came to this area, around 1900-1907. It had the wooden disk wheels, but 
there was a bar of iron through the center of the wheel for it to turn on. 
An iron winch pin on the outside of the wheel kept it on the iron bar. 

These settlers had a great respect for discipline, respect for the 
law of the community and state. Yet, unlike the Puritans of New 
England, theirs was a tolerant spirit, living in moderation in all things, 
a happy spirit, with a zest for fun and merriment. They liked their 
occasional drink, and were not averse to celebrating when the time 
was appropriate. 

They were, however, deeply religious, and had brought with them 
from the old country the habits of regular church worship at a House 
of God. We have mentioned the Reformed Dutch Church of Hacken- 
sack, established in 1686, and many of their names were on its rolls. 
Here in Hoppertown they had no church, and so they were more than 
willing to join with their relatives and friends who lived in Paramus, 
for the purpose of religious meetings. This was some time around 1720 
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‘1753 House. Courtesy Rosa A. Livingston. 
2. North wall of “1753” House. Courtesy of Orville Estes. 

3. Sign from John Hoppers Tavern, showing Thomas Jefferson’s 
portrait, 1802. Courtesy Bergen County Historical Society. 
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to 1725. By 1725 they were ready to organize as a congregation, and 
the Peremis Kirk began its long history under the name of The Low 
Dutch Reformed Congregation at Paramus. In that year the Rev. 
Reinhart Erickson began preaching at Paramus part of the time, but 
services were irregularly held during the first few years. 

On January 15, 1734 a meeting was held by the consistory and 
other settlers at the home of John Wynkoop, and it was decided to 
build a church. The old record written in Dutch states, “On the 21st 
day of April, 1735, was the first stone of the Church laid.” The 
ground was given by Peter Fauconnier, and, in consideration of this, 
he was given “seats for himself and wife for a continual possession for 
themselves and their heirs.” At that time there were no pews in the 
church, and a seat was merely a vacant place to set a chair. These 
chairs were furnished by the members, and on the back of each one 
was cut the name or initials of the owner. The Paramus Historical 
Society now owns one of these chairs used in the original church. It is 


of maple wood, made very narrow, with a straight back and rush 


bottom seat, and on the back are cut the initials P. K. standing for 
Polly Kuyper, or Cooper. 

That first church was built of stone. It was octagonal in shape, 
with a steeple running up from the center of the roof. Here was the 
bell, with a bell-rope dangling down to the center of the church, where 
a Negro slave usually stood to ring the bell. The pulpit was near the 
center of the church, too, and when there was preaching the congre- 
gation pulled their chairs near to the pulpit. All services were conducted 
in the Dutch language. There was a Voorsenger or fore-singer, whose 
duty it was to lead the reading of the Psalms, or singing of the hymns. 
There was also a Voorleser, or fore-reader, who read the scriptures 
and conducted the services in the absence of the preacher. 

There was no way of heating the church in the winter, and the 
sermons were very long. Women brought with them small foot-stoves 
heated with live charcoals, and perhaps the men had had a finger or two 
of whiskey. Taverns were more numerous then, and were open on 
Sunday. It was not unusual for church members to go to the tavern 
after the services, to warm and refresh themselves. 

The ground for a cemetery had also been given by the Fauconnier 
family, and a portion of the present Valleau cemetery is part of that 





tract. Many of the first headstones were unmarked flat field ee ; 
Others, though probably marked with great care, were cut from the . 
native soft red sand-stone, and have suffered from weathering. A. few 
stand firmly with the carving still clear. . 
For many years, almost until the close of the eighteenth century, 
the Peremis Kirk served a territory of about fifteen square miles, and 
was the central gathering place of the neighboring country for all 


purposes relating to community interests. The church had its own — q ; 


poor chest, which was always well supplied. It was the church that kept 
vital records, and the Paramus Church today prizes the early baptismal 
record dating from 1740. 

The church had yet another role in the early days—that éi provid- 
ing a school for this area. True, the township charters and laws did 
make some provision for education, but whether these laws were 
carried out or not depended entirely on local interests. Education 
was more or less of a luxury to the hard-working settlers, and the 
provincial government had a disposition to let the common schools take 
care of themselves. Those who could afford it, and wished to, would 
send their children to a private school, or hire tutors for them. 

By 1730, however, there was a school under the direction of the 
Paramus Church, and Hoppertown children received their start there. 
A dwelling house is said to have been used for the school at first, 
located some fifty feet south east of the present church building. Here 
only Dutch was spoken and taught. Reading and writing were the 
main subjects, with spelling and cyphering for the advanced pupils. 
Much of the work was oral, because often there would be only one 
copy of a textbook. These books included the Psalter, the Testament 
and the Catechism. To these were later added Cheever’s Rudiments. 
of Grammar. 

At first, before slates were common, when there were no pencils, 
and paper was scarce and expensive, writing and cyphering were 
taught by sprinkling sand on the floor, and marking the figures and 
letters with a stick. This saved the teacher the trouble of using quill 
pen and ink, for the quills did not last long, and it was the task of the 
oldest boy or the teacher to cut and mend them. The class usually 
chanted its lessons, laying special stress on the vowels. Classes lasted 
from nine to five, and the only vacation was at Christmas. The older 
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children did not go to school in the summer or fall, if they were big 
_ enough to help with the harvesting, and were needed. The school- 
_ masters were very strict, and used the rod frequently. The master 
would draw a mark on the floor, and the children had to toe this 
while reciting. 

To tell the time the master would use an hourglass if he owned 
one, but the usual custom was to measure the distance a shadow travelled 
to and from a noon-mark which he would make on the window sill. 
The older boys had to keep a pile of wood chopped, and bring it in 
to feed the fireplace in winter. If by chance the fire should go out 
during the day, someone would have to trudge through the cold to 
the nearest house, and bring back live coals to start a new fire. Girls 
usually swept the school room once a week. 

Teaching was not felt to be very important so long as it was cheap. 
Anyone who could read and write could be a teacher if he chose, 
but the pay was so small that he would usually have another trade 
or trades. He might receive ten to twenty shillings a year (about $1.50 
to $3.00) per pupil, reduced to about $1.00 when he boarded around. 
Most teachers were men, because only men could have some other 
trade besides teaching. 

There were no commencement exercises, because nobody gradu- 
ated. Students left school when they, or their parents, thought they 
had had enough. A few boys went on to higher schools or colleges, 


but a thorough education was not considered necessary for girls. 
* * a * * * 


‘ 
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It is, perhaps, a revelation of the strength of character of the 
Netherlanders that they kept to their own language and customs for 
sO many generations, in spite of the powers that governed them. It 
did not seem to matter that French, Polish and English settlers kept. 
coming to northern New Jersey. The Dutch people absorbed them, 
accepted what was useful of the new ideas, and went on being Dutch. 
Out of all this developed the so-called Jersey Dutch, a name that 
applied to the people and to their language because, with the pressure 
of new influences, a very definite and new speech was evolved. 

These people had originally come from the low-land sections of 
Holland, and called themselves Low Dutch. They were very proud 
of their background, and not very cordial towards people from the 
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rest of Holland who called themselves High Dutch. When a group of 


Dutch people came to Paterson around 1900, the descendants of the 
original settlers kept strictly aloof from them, pointing out that “our 
language is low Dutch and theirs is Holland Dutch, quite different.” 

Albert Zaborowsky, when he married the Dutch Miss Van Der 
Linde, must have accepted her language, which he had come to know. 


Many legal documents of those days were written in English, possibly ' 


because the English were in power. But even though the famous deed 
signed by the Indians to Zaborowsky is written in English, there are 
on the back of that document notes written in Dutch. 


Rev. Seth C. Hawley of California, formerly of Ho-Ho-Kus, writes 


that in 1889 when his family moved to Ho-Ho-Kus, some old farmers 
still spoke Dutch as well as English. Several people of today’s older 
generation can remember their grandmothers teaching them the old 
Dutch songs, like the nursery rhyme 


“Trip a trop a troontjes, 
De varkens in de boontjes, 
De koetjes in de klaver, 
De paarden in de haver, 
De eendjes in de water-plas, 
De kalf in de lang gras; 
So groot myn kleine poppetje was 


y?? 


the rather free translation of which is: 


From your throne on my knee 
The pigs in the bean patch see; 

The cows in the clover meet; 
The horses in the oat field eat. 

The ducks in the water pass; 
The calf in the long grass, 

So tall my little baby was! 


They were a fine people, the Jersey Dutch. Their ideals, their re- 
ligious fervor, and their strong and unswerving morale are part of 
our heritage. One of our State Senators said: 


It is an almost forgotten fact that the liberties which we now enjoy... 
are quite as much a racial heritage from the Netherlanders as from the 
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English. Both Dutch and English were off-shoots from a people which 
had, from time immemorial, cherished as their dearest possession the 
doctrines of personal liberty and general justice. It was indeed a Provi- 
dential provision that in this country these two liberty loving strains 
were to blend into a single people, whose main goal has been the realiza- 
tion of a republic based on representative government.* 

The expression Jersey Dutch is found again and again as we study 
old writings. One of the most amazing evidences of the Holland tradi- 
tion is dated November 16, 1970. That was the date on which a cele- 
bration was held in honor of the retiring postmaster of Ho-Ho-Kus, 
Mr. Garret J. Busch Keiser. Tucked inside a copy of the program for 
that event was a paper with the words of a song Dutchland Beloved 
with words and music by C. A. Jones, written especially for that 
occasion. Each stanza and the chorus began with the words, “Dutch- 
land, beloved! dear old New Jersey!” 


*Mr. John D. Prince, former New Jersey State Senator, and professor of 
languages at Columbia, in an address before the Netherland Society of 
Philadelphia. 








= Chapter 4 


A MAP OF THE Ramapo Tract, made during the period 1767-1768, 
; shows that on the land now included in Ho-Ho-Kus west of 
the Saddle River were the names of the following owners: 


John Hopper 
John Ackerman 
John Bogert 
John Traphagen 
Major Prevoast 


The name Zabriskie is temporarily out of the picture so far as Ho-Ho- 
Kus is concerned, although descendants of Albert Zaborowsky had 
settled all along Paramus Road and in surrounding communities. 

This Ramapo Tract and the records concerning it are among the 
most important papers in northern New Jersey land history. In fact, 
most of the deeds to property west of the Saddle River in Ho-Ho-Kus 
would be based on that tract if traced back far enough. A survey of 
the area, completed on April 25, 1710 under warrant from Peter Son- 
mans, showed it to contain 42,500 acres. It included land lying be- 
tween the Ramapo and Saddle Rivers in what became the greater 
portions of Hohokus and Franklin Townships in Bergen County, and 
part of Pompton Township in Passaic County. It was conveyed to a 
group of men whom today we would call speculators, with the largest 

interest held by Peter Fauconnier. The original deed was signed by 
twelve Indians on November 18, 1709. A small portion of this tract 
was promised by Fauconnier to the people of Paramus in 1726 as a 
site for the erection of a church, and in 1730 the property was turned 
over to them. 

There seems to have been no trouble, from that day to this, with 
the title of the Paramus Church to its share in the Ramapo Tract, but 
the rest of the tract was under dispute very soon. There was a Board 


“a, 
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of Proprietors to whom all of the province of East Jersey had been 
conveyed in 1682 by the widow of Sir George Carteret. This Board — 


took over, saying that Sonmans had no right to make the deed, and 
there were years of litigation about that and other claims. Meantime 
settlers had been coming-into the area, buying land from the specula- 


tors or from the Indians, depending on the group with which they — 


happened to deal. Other parcels of land were leased. When the Board 
of Proprietors attempted to re-survey the land their agents ran into 
trouble. As early as 1737 settlers would not allow the lots to be laid out 
because they said they already owned the property. At last, in 1767 
and 1768 the Board had all of the disputed territory within the tract 
mapped and divided into lots. When these were afterwards sold, they 
mostly were re-surveyed, and patents given for them the same as 
were given for other proprietary lands. With the coming of the Revo- 
lution, action concerning the sale of these lots was suspended. The 
Proprietors as a body were broken up and scattered by the war and 
its effects, and for nine years from 1777 to 1786 tenants continued to 
live upon these lands unmolested.* 

When the new government took up the task of straight out 
the legal tangle, it was not easy. A committee sent to northern Bergen 
County ran into considerable difficulty here at Hoppertown. Its mem- 
bers reported on April 14, 1785: 


We left New York on Monday, 28 March, but the roads and weather 
being very bad we only reached Hopperstown the next day where we 
heard the tenants were in great commotion . . . The 31st many as- 
sembled but in general they wanted leases on the old footing ... We 
had a petition in high terms delivered to us and as they were assembled 
in great numbers out of doors and-in other rooms they desired to be 
heard ... We sold about 933 acres to eight persons for $5,200. 


Two years later they were still working on the difficulty.. 


Apr. 14, 1787. We arrived on the 24th of January last at Hopperstown 
at Paramus. 


The final division was made in 1790 when the lots were sold with 
warrants to each purchaser for the amounts due him, and the Ramapo 


* From article by F. W. Bogert, Historian. 
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Tract passed out of possession of the Board of Proprietors and into 
the hands of individuals after some eighty years of litigation. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand the reason for the confusion and 
the conflict of dates in the records. Each family has its own history, 
passed down from generation to generation, concerning the first 
settlers to live here, and the manner of their acquiring their property. 
And, though that family history does not seem to agree with the 
record, both could be correct. 

When we consider the list of five names given at the beginning 
of this chapter, we must at the outset eliminate the name of Traphagen, 
about whom we can find nothing, and whose small tract was completely 
surrounded by that of Major Prevoast. Even so, in the period imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution there were at least ten families in 
Ho-Ho-Kus. These were three Hopper families, and the families named 
Bogert, De Vore, Voorhis, Ackerman, Terhune, Prevost and Banta. 
The homes of the first seven families have disappeared, but each has 
left some sort of record, and these are of absorbing interest. In the 
case of the Terhunes and Prevosts, a large part of the original structure 
exists today, and makes a tangible link with the past. 

As to the Bantas, we know that before the Revolution there. was 
a Banta homestead in Ho-Ho-Kus, standing close to the Saddle River, 
at the corner of Wearimus and East Saddle River Roads. Here was 
a farmhouse with at least two barns, one of which existed forty years 
ago, with parts of its thatched roof intact, and we shall hear more 
about this farm when we come to the story of the Revolution. Across 
East Saddle River Road from the house there still remain the old 
foundation stones of a small cottage where the Banta slaves are said 
to have lived. There is a legend that this was one of the stations in the 
underground before the Civil War, when slaves were helped to 
freedom in the north. All the barns and other out-buildings have 
disappeared, and we have no proof as to whether any of the original 
dwelling remains as part of the house today. The present building is 
said to have been erected in 1833 or thereabouts. It has been enlarged 
and altered over the years until it is today a spacious ten or eleven 
room house, owned by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Fricke, and is num- 
bered 622 East Saddle River Road. 

The Hopper homes, forming the nucleus of Hoppertown, stood 
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in a group near where the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook crossed the old stage — / 
route. Each house is shown as a small square on a map prepared by 
Robert Erskine during the Revolution. One of them has the name of — 


the owner traced next to it—G. Hopper. Although they are gone now, 
we know something about these houses because individuals living in 
Ho-Ho-Kus today saw them, or lived in them. All three stood until the 


1920s, and it is indeed a pity that one of them could not have been’ 


saved, for any one of the three would have been a fine example of the 


Dutch colonial style. They were: the Tavern Under the Elms which _ 


stood on the lot across Franklin Turnpike from the library; the 
-Old Stone House or Old 1753 House which stood about where the 
Ho-Ho-Kus Pharmacy is now; and the Hopper Homestead, or Za- 
briskie Homestead or Tolles Mansion which stood on Franklin Turn- 
pike, just west of the present Post Office. 


The Tavern Under the Elms and the Old 1753 House were very 


much alike and, in their prime, were models of the distinctive style that 


was the result of a slow local development within the closely knit area 


of northern New Jersey. The basis for this style is attributable to 
Flemish people who immigrated with the Dutch. The familiar low lines 
of the roof curving out in projecting eaves over the front and rear 
walls were used by the natives of the Flanders plains to protect the 
perishable walls of their farmhouses from the driving rains. Slave labor 
enabled the colonial farmers to make use of the native sandstone for 
the walls of their one-story homes, but the original sweeping lines of 
the roof, the deep over-hang and the recessed windows were retained. 

Not at first were these ideas from the homeland copied. But by the 
time the Hoppers were building their permanent homes they used the 
local sandstone of a dark brick color, found on almost any site. These 
stones were carefully cut, and were laid in mortar made from mud or 
clay strengthened by straw or hog’s hair. Pointing-up was done with 
lime mortar, leaving conspicuous white joints. 

The one significant characteristic of the Jersey Dutch colonial 
house that gave it its individual style, was the beautiful gambrel roof. 
This roof was broad, and angulated about ten feet from the peak. 
From the angle, the roof sloped more abruptly till near the eaves, where 
it curved gracefully, extending three to six feet beyond the wall at 
the front and rear. Sometimes this overhang was extended to form a 
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porch, with the sweep of the eaves supported by the columns. There 
was a definite reason for this projection of the eaves. The mixture used 
to bind the stone walls was not of the best, and heavy rains would 
wash it out of the stone on the outside of the wall. The end walls 
were not so easy to take care of, and the stone part was not carried 
up to the peak of the roof. Instead, this part was made of wood, 
covered either with shingles or clapboards. This left only the lower 


_ section of stone to be repaired. 


‘The Tavern Under the Elms faced the road, and was set close to it. 
The first floor was level with the ground, and across the entire front 
of the second floor there was a porch or balcony. The roof was built 
out over this balcony in front, but in the rear of the house the roof 
swept all the way down to the ceiling of the first floor. The building 
was very large, and in the rear of it were several barns, sheds and 
other small buildings. This was the famous tavern under whose elm 
trees General George Washington is said to have stopped to confer 
with his officers while his troops were en route from Fort Lee to Rama- 
paugh during the Revolutionary War. It was a likely place to stop, 
with cool shade and clear brook water for the weary foot-soldiers and 
horses. From here the road to the north is on the up-grade for several 
miles, and the troops could rest before starting up the long hill. 

The importance of the tavern in our colonial history must not be 
underestimated. It was not only a place for the entertainment of the 
traveler and his horse; it was the foremost and often the only meeting- 
place in an entire community. It served as a polling-place on election 
day; taxes were collected there; it was regimental headquarters on 
training days. It served as post-office terminus for post and passenger 
stages, and so was the dispenser of the latest news; it served as a bank, 
as a stopping place for traveling ministers of various denominations, 
while the county freeholders frequently had no other building in 


which business could be transacted. 


The Tavern Under the Elms was built and owned by one of the 
Hoppers, and the place continued as a tavern for many generations. 
For a long time it was run by Mr. Samuel T. Banta, who in 1876 owned 
a large tract in that end of the town. Re-constructed, it continued as 
a tavern until about fifty years ago, its last proprietor being Mr. Jacob 
Bamper. It was later occupied by the family of Mr. John H. Magee. 
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Some forty-five years ago the building was moved to a location farther 
down on the Turnpike; later to a lot on a nearby street, and in 1928 
it was entirely remodeled. Its sturdy oak timbers are now the frame of 
the residence at No. 16 Lakewood Avenue. 

The Old 1753 House, also known as the Old Stone House South 
of the Brook, and the Van Emburgh Homestead, stood during the 
Revolution on what is now North Maple Avenue, and it too became 
a tavern. This was the home of Garret Hopper, the man who founded 
the tiny cemetery on First Street, near the Erie Station. Garret died 
February 17, 1792 at the age of sixty-nine years, as is shown on the 
headstone above his grave in that cemetery. 

This house was very spacious, and solidly built. It, too, was set close 
to the road, and, at least in later years, had the same porch or balcony 
across the front of the second floor. The first floor was stone, and 
some of these were large stone blocks, irregularly set but firmly 
cemented. The bits of straw and hair in the mortar were still to be 


seen in the 1920s when the house was demolished. It was built on the — 
side of the hill that rose sharply in back of it, and the rear of the first 


floor extended right into the hill; where a part of the slope was exca- 
vated deeply to form a cellar. The upper story, probably of later date, 
was of wooden construction, and its floor was on a level with the 
ground in the rear. The wide roof projected over the balcony in front. 

The second story windows were very high, and extended to the 
floor, but the windows in the first story are of special interest. They 
were very large, and each window had twenty glass panes, five rows 
of four each. These were called three-over-two because the upper 
sash contained three rows of panes, and the lower sash two. Inside 
each window was the usual deep seat showing the thickness of the 
walls. A flight of wooden steps led down from the center of the porch 
in front. Under these steps, and high in the stone wall of the first 
floor was set a diamond-shaped piece of stone with dates carved on it. 

On June 13, 1803 this property was sold by John A. Hopper to 
William Bell, who sold it to Andrew J. Zabriskie in 1827. A history 
written about 1900 notes, “About 1857 John J. Zabriskie, son of An- 
drew, came into possession of the property, and the whole Hopper 
estate is now in the posession of McCafferty & Buckley.” Around 
the turn of the century, 1898-1902, the building was a two-family 
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house. It was vacant for several years, and was in very poor condition 
when it was torn down in 1924. Mr. John Lucas of Ho-Ho-Kus felt 
that the corner stone should be preserved, and asked the wreckers 


for it. They gave it to him, and it remained in his yard until April 1953 


when he presented it to the Paramus Historical Society for their 
museum. 

By doing this, he presented also an enigma for historians, as the 
accompanying picture shows. Here we see across the center what 
appears to be J 75 J, very crudely cut, and showing much greater age 
than the numerals above and below it. It is possible that the 78 and 56 
numerals were cut at the time the property came into the possession 
of John Jacob Zabriskie. We have called this the Old 1753 House be- 
cause is was thus described by the late Mr. Everett Law Zabriskie in his 
writings, where he noted, “The stone with the date is in the wall.” Mr. 
Zabriskie was born at No. 436 North Maple Avenue, lived there all 
his life, and was well acquainted with the area and all the houses in it. 
We hope some day to find one of his records that will explain why he 
called this the Old 1753 House, a title given to it also by the late Mrs. 
John De Vore. : 

John Hopper’s Inn, or the Tolles Mansion, received somewhat 
better treatment. It had the fine gambrel roof, but there was little or 
no curve in the long, lower part of the roof, and very little overhang. 
The outside walls of the first floor section of stone were here covered 


bya smooth layer of clay or mortar. As-was the case with many houses 


built at that time, this one faced the south. Builders often did this, 
regardless of the direction of the road, for in this way they could 
catch the low rays of the winter sun, yet the wide eaves afforded day- 
long shade in the summer. The single half-moon window in the 
upper wall at the end of the house let a bit of light into the otherwise 
dark attic. 

This house, like the other two Hopper houses, was built of the 
local red sandstone, without a wooden framework, that is, it was built 
stone upon stone. The interior of the walls was plastered over, and 
then painted. By the beginning of the twentieth century many, many 
coats of paint had been put over that plaster, and yet the sandstone 
was so porous that during a heavy rain, water would form on the 
inside wall, and run down to the floor. Across the front of the house 
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ran a very narrow piazza, not over four feet wide. This was just one 


step up from the roadway, and there was one step more into the 
house, so that this house, too, was built close to the ground. 
The entrance was in center front, and opened into a very large 


hall, almost as large as the living-room and dining-room opening off . 


from it to left and right. At the right rear of the hall was the door to 
a small library in the back of the house. The living-room and dining- 


room were the same size, comfortable rooms about fifteen feet square. 


The late Miss Mary E. Rosencrantz used to say that the fireplaces in 
these rooms were especially big and beautiful. They were directly 
opposite each other in the east and west walls of the house. Their 
mantels, painted white, were carved with the sure hand and fine work 
of early craftsmen. The mantel in the library was in the ivy design, 
and those in the living-room and dining-room had the sunburst design. 
The sunburst motif was used elsewhere in the house, too. Fan-lights 
and transoms between rooms had the sunburst on the glass. Next to the 
living-room fireplace was an overhead cupboard, which extended 
around the corner of the chimney. 

The front hall led on the left to a rear door, and to the stairway, 


a stairway typical, perhaps, of the era, but most unusual today. Wide 
planks formed the base, sloping from the first to the second floor. 


Narrow planks had been set across these to form steps, with notches 
cut in the under planks and the side walls to hold them. The stairway 
was entirely enclosed, and there were no braces to hold the steps in 
place, except the notches. Deep hollows had been worn in the heavy 
plank steps by the time the twentieth century rolled around, from 
the long years of constant use. | 
The doors in the Tolles House had the cross design, but it was 
merely an outline made with narrow wood beading. The doors were 
all plain, the panels not beveled as we have them today. The hinges 
were of wrought iron, but all the door knobs were brass. They were 
smaller than present-day knobs, and entirely round. They were set 
very high on the door, nine or ten inches higher than we have them, 
so that small children could not reach them. The door lock was about 
eight inches long, and the large brass key was at least six inches long. 
All of the fine brass hardware had been imported from Holland. 
This once lovely mansion was the homestead of Captain John 
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Hopper, whose Revolutionary War record we shall soon read. It 
became in time a tavern, as did the other two Hopper houses. We 
believe that this Captain was the John A. Hopper whose name appears 
on the old signboard shown in the picture. This signboard can still 
be seen in the museum in the Steuben House in Hackensack. It measures 
five by seven feet, and is in excellent condition. It was presented to the 
Bergen County Historical Society in 1921 by Frederick Z. Board, who 
stated it was his belief, from information received from his father, 
that the signboard came from the Hopper-Zabriskie-Tolles House. 

The house was owned at one time by the Zabriskies; much later 
it was owned by people named Moore, then Brainard Tolles, from 
whom it received its latest name; then in 1927 by John A. Meehan. 
_ Many changes had been made during the years. The dormer windows 
_ shown in the picture were added long after the house was built. Much 
later a large wooden frame section was added to the east end of the 
house, and a game room and other rooms were added to the rear. 
Except for the house on the north-east corner owned then by Nelson 
Miller, the entire block now bounded by Warren, Sheridan and the 
Turnpike was by 1927 a beautiful estate belonging to the Tolles 
family. There was a two and one-half story barn back of the house; 
there were extra small buildings, quarters for servants, a greenhouse 
that was heated, and nine or ten cold-frames with steam heat. Lovely 
gardens with many varieties of flowers extended all the way down to 
Sheridan Avenue. Along the Turnpike was a line of the lofty, old elm 
trees for which the road was famous. 

Unfortunately, the house stood at a sharp curve in the Turnpike, 
south of what is now Warren Avenue. Just at that curve there was a 
sudden drop in the road level, and these two hazards caused city 
motorists, unfamiliar with the road, to have many serious accidents. 
In fact, this spot was known as Dead Man’s Curve, so the Borough 
Council asked the County to help straighten and level the road. They 
found that the house would be in the path of the straightened road, 
according to plans made by engineers, and decided the house must 
be torn down. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Sherman were living in the Tolles house at 
that time, renting from Mr. Meehan, and it is from Mrs. Sherman 
that we received the detailed description of the house as given above 
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It is also through her efforts that certain parts of the house were saved _ 


from destruction. As soon as Mr. Meehan told her of the plan to tear 
down the house, Mrs. Sherman, realizing its historic and artistic value, 


tried to arouse public opinion against the project. She went to the 


Borough Council and explained how they could straighten the road 
and still not demolish the house, by putting the road to the east of it, 


and leaving the house as a sort of municipal center for the town. The 


Council didn’t see it that way. Then she spoke to the engineers, but — 


they said the plans had been made and could not be changed. She 
approached the patriotic organizations, but they could not help. Then 
she heard that the Woman’s Club of Ridgewood was planning to 
build a new club house after the Dutch colonial style, and she spoke 
to Mrs. John Hawes who was chairman of the building committee. 
The committee brought their architect to see the house, and he as- 
sured them that the doors, mantels etc. were authentic Dutch colonial. 

Thus the Ridgewood Woman’s Club acquired much from the old 
building, and incorporated it into their new club house. Included were: 
one old millstone which now forms part of the porch; another millstone 
used as a base for the flag pole; all of the stone door sills; the two large 
mantels, recorded at the time as “two rare Colonial mantel pieces... 
placed at a value of one thousand dollars”; a sun dial; some of the 
hand-tooled window fixtures and door knobs and locks; the cross- 
paneled doors. From the huge barn came the hand-hewn white oak 


beams, eighteen by eighteen inches, the correct size to span the upper 


lounge and support its high ceiling; the original marks still showed 
where the pioneers had used the adze to hew these to their unusual 


size. The fine relics have been restored to their original beauty, adding 


much to the charm and value of the club house, and at the same time 
preserving for the future a small part of the heritage of Ho-Ho-Kus. 

So the Tavern Under the Elms, the Old 1753 House and the Tolles 
House, all built by the Hoppers of Hopperstown, were destroyed. We 
should be happy that at least some of their component parts are still 
being used to exemplify the beauty and strength of the buildings of a 
bygone day. 

East of the property held by John Hopper was that of the Bogerts. 
They had built a small stone house on what is now West Saddle River 
Road. As with most of these homes, it began with one large room; 
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1. Sketch of Hopper-Zabriskie-Tolles House made by 
Rosa A. Livingston. 





2. The Terhune-Jefferson Homestead. Courtesy of Bertha Blauvelt. 
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Rosencrantz. 





2. The Hermitage From The Garden. Draw 
Herman A. Lampe 1953. 
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then other rooms were added as the family increased. This house was 
later moved across the road to its present position at the rear of the 
residence at No. 654 West Saddle River Road. This latter house was 
begun in the late 1700s by the Bogerts, and was enlarged after 1850. 
Most of the tiny pioneer house still stands, and contains the immense 
fireplace that used to boast a deep brick oven. The great Dutch chest, 
or kas, that stood in the stone house, and which had come from Holland, 
was only recently sold. The property remained in the posession of the 
family until 1951, when, after the death of Mrs. Sarah Bogert Van 
Emburgh, it was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Craig Senft. 

According to the late Mr. John De Vore of Ho-Ho-Kus, who was a 
descendant of both the De Vore and Voorhis families, the De Vores 
were living here before the Revolution. ‘Their home was a short distance 
north of the Bogert’s on West Saddle River Road. It was a substan- 
tial, frame farmhouse, roomy and well-built, standing with the end 
toward the road. Like so many, there was the small original stone part 
and the large wooden addition. Those who visited there in the early 
1900s remember the fireplaces that were very, very old. The house, 
which stood on the west side of the road, just south of the Hollywood 
Avenue crossing, burned down some years ago. 

Mr. John De Vore is also our authority for the fact that the Voor- 
his property a few hundred yards farther north was owned by the 
family before the Revolution. The property remained in possession of 
that family until some time around 1900, when it was sold to Mr. Samuel 
Nagle of Jersey City. The house stood at the northwest corner of 
Hollywood Avenue. It may have started as a small house, but it ended 
by being a handsome, white-painted three-story building, with wide, 
hospitable porches, porte-cocheres, trellises and vines to make it a 
lovely year-round home. It eventually suffered the same fate as the 
De Vore house, being completely destroyed by fire in March, 1911. 
The article in the Ridgewood newspaper of the time stated that the fire 


wiped from the neighborhood the last fragments of one of the most 
historic buildings in this section. The original building, renovated sev- 
eral times during the last century, was built before the Revolution, and 
during the eight years’ struggle for independence was frequently made 
the refuge for British and American soldiers alike. . . . The original 
house was built in colonial times by John Q. Voorhis. 
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After the house burned, Mr. Nagle built the present one on the corner, 


now the home of his granddaughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Ryer. 


Continuing along the same road to the north, we find that the first ; 


rude Ackerman shelter had been replaced by a house built of the 
native red sandstone, with a thatched roof. This roof swept down from 
its peak and extended, in the rear of the house, low enough for one to 
touch it. The living-rooms were all on the first floor in the beginning, 
and the attic space under the roof was used to store the winter’s food 
supply, and for looms and spinning wheels. Later on, small bedrooms 
were built on the second floor. The steep, narrow stairway had a door 
at the bottom to keep the warmth downstairs. Windows, set almost 
flush with the outside walls, had deep sills within, and by this time real 


glass could be bought for the window panes. The big front door was 


built in two sections, as was common in those days. The top half could 
be opened for sunlight and air, while the bottom half was closed to 
keep the small children inside, and to keep the cold drafts from the 


floor where they played. It also kept the chickens and barnyard © 


animals outside. 

If John Terhune Ackerman had only heeded his wife Elizabeth’s 
plea to keep the old house intact when he built his new one in 1868, 
there would have been another Bergen County treasure to serve as an 
example of local eighteenth century architecture. One very important 
feature saved from the small stone house was the fireplace mantel, 
which was put into the kitchen of the new house. The mantel is made 
of pine, painted white, and shows fine workmanship. There is the 
sunburst design in the center, and small sunburst designs on each side, 
all hand-carved. The mantel, in excellent condition today, is said to 
have been imported from Holland. 

We come at last to the two houses that remain as Revolutionary 
treasures in Ho-Ho-Kus—the old Terhune homestead on East Saddle 
River Road, and The Hermitage on Franklin Turnpike. Additions 
have been made to them, parts of their original structure have been 
removed, but the major portions of these two houses stand strong and 
firm on the ground on which they were built. 

The Ramapo Tract survey did not cover the area east of the Saddle 
River, and research thus far has not revealed the exact extent of the 
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original Terhune farm, but the dwelling house was built on the east side 
of East Saddle River Road, just below the present Hollywood Avenue. 
Now the residence of Mrs. Ernest Ruegg, it is a lovely place. That first 
house was a small one of plaster-covered stone, with gambrel roof and 
stone kitchen wings. The late Mr. Albert Demarest Terhune who was 
born there wrote of it as “the old brown mansion,” so in earlier times 
the plaster, built up of clay and straw, must have been left unpainted | 
or painted brown. The home was to shelter five generations of Ter- 
hunes before it passed out of the possession of the family, eventually 
becoming the Joe Jefferson House in the 1870s. 44 2584 Py 

The Hermitage stands at the opposite side of the village, the last 
residence on the north Franklin Turnpike in Ho-Ho-Kus. This lovely 
old building has not only beauty and strength, but also romance, and 
as the story of the Revolution unfolds we shall see that Ho-Ho-Kus 
had its part to play, and that the Hermitage had the romantic lead. 

Thus far we have been unable to discover when the Hermitage was 
built, or who built it, but it was old when the Revolution began. Writers 
have placed its erection date anywhere from the late seventeenth cen- 
tury to 1750, but have given no proof. Whoever the original owner was, 
we do know that the house was very different from all those we have 
just described. It was a “substantial, first-class country house,” set back 
from the Post Road, and surrounded by trees. It never was Dutch 
colonial, but was English architecture of a very simple style. The 
north end of the house is the original part. The timbers are of oak, 
cypress and chestnut, and its walls remain almost as they were when 
Washington visited it. 

The present hall, dining-room and small room on the north end 
are all that remain of the original house on the first floor, but there 
were other rooms at one time. The house was renovated around 1845 
by Elijah Rosencrantz, and it is believed that rooms and wooden addi- 
tions may have been removed at that time, to make way for the en- 
larged house. The large parlor and sitting-room were added then, as 
was the exterior trim. The second floor of the original section contained 
six bedrooms. There was a third floor with bedrooms, because the will 
of Dr. Elijah Rosencrantz, Senior, mentions articles “in the bedroom 
on the third floor.” 

The window on the right of the entrance on the first. floor is unlike 
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the others, and seems to have been built into a space formerly used for ; 
a doorway, so it was probably the main front entrance. The house 
was built of hammer-dressed brown, or red, sandstone from quarries 
near Little Falls, New Jersey, the same quarries from which came the 
stones of which Trinity Church in New York City is built. These 
rough stones present quite a contrast to the smooth-faced stones of a 
later period, as used in the newer part of the house. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century the Hermitage was 
occupied by Captain Philip De Visme, who in 1746 married the widow 
Anne Stillwell Bartow, mother of Theodosia Bartow. Theodosia mar- ~ 
ried James Marc (or Marcus) Prevost, an officer in the British Army, 
on July 28,-1763, as shown on the Register of Marriages of Trinity 
Church in New York City. This James Marc Prevost, whom we 
know as a Colonel, is undoubtedly the Major Prevoast whose name ap- 
pears on the map of the Ramapo Tract. During the period immediately 
preceding the Revolution, Colonel Prevost was stationed with his regi- 
ment in the West Indies, and at that time his wife was living at the 
Hermitage. With her lived her two small sons and three daughters, her 
mother, Mrs. De Visme, and her half-sister, Miss Catherine De Visme. 
The ladies were “accomplished and intelligent,” it was said, and for a 
long time their house was the “center of the most elegant society of 
the vicinity.” 

The Hermitage was a large establishment of several buildings, with — 
servants and slaves to maintain its beautiful rooms and gardens. Visitors | 
from New York City were frequent, and the gracious charm of its 
hostess gave the home a special place in the county. The mystery of 
the house was already there, too, because even in the oldest part of 
the house there was a secret room, and the answer to its riddle has not 
been found to this day. 

This room was discovered by Dr. Elijah Rosencrantz, who bought 
the property in 1807. Its entrance had been covered and papered over 
to make it appear as part of a wall. It is just at the landing, part way up 
the back stairs, and looks like an ordinary small closet door about two 
feet high and just as wide. This door was placed there by the Doctor 
after he made an opening into the room. Inside the door there is a 
drop of some four feet to the floor of a comfortable room about eight 
feet by ten feet in size. There is no window, and until the small door 
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‘WT  IFE WAS STILL A sTRUGGLE in the tiny village of Hoppertown, in the 
period just before the Revolution, although the founding fathers 
“had probably begun to feel that the worst hardships were over. Let us 
follow some of the difficulties encountered by a housewife of those 
is, on a cool October morning. 

We shall call her Mrs. Hoppe, because there were at that time so 
_ many wives with that name living here. Our housewife would be 
awakened by the sound of the cock crowing—her usual alarm clock. 
_ As she moved from under the blankets or fur robes that had kept her 
4 and her husband warm, the lumpy corn-husk or charf bed on which 
4 - they had slept would creak and crackle. Mrs. Hoppe would put on her 
q slippers before she walked over the icy cold floor to the fireplace. 
, Here the great back-log would be slowly smoldering, with just enough 
fire to light the small twigs she would pile on. Woe betide her, if she 
___ found the fire completely out! Then she would have to reach for the 
tinder box on the mantel; with flint and steel she would strike a spark 
and light a flame with the small twigs, and so start a fire. Only when 
the fire was really burning would she have the courage to undo the 
strings that tied her wool nightcap snugly under her chin, loosen her 
heavy nightgown, and begin to don the many layers of underthings, 
petticoats, simple dress, jacket and cap. 

- Meantime her husband would be dressed, his full-sleeved shirt open 
vs at the throat, his very full, baggy knickers dangling just below his 
knees. Later he would take time to fasten them by tying the thongs or 
C4 strings that passed through eyelets in the wide cuffs, so that they would 
a help hold up his long, woolen stockings. He would bring in larger 
sticks of wood, and a log, to build a hotter fire. He would lower the 
__well-sweep and draw up a bucket of water for the house. The round 
___ iron pot would be half-filled with water, and hung on the great hooks 
attached to a trammel chain or rod over the flames. Soon the ground 
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corn or oats would be added to the water, and the first meal of the day q 


would be started. 


The children would be roused from their beds on the other side of 4 
the room, or from the loft overhead, the baby taken from his low 
cradle or trundle-bed, and the cradle pushed under the big bed, out q 


of the way. None of the precious warm water would be used for the 


morning’s face-washing. Cold water was good enough for anyone, and j 
the water would be cold on an October morning. A shallow pan ona — 
bench was filled with it, and all who were old enough to reach it would — 


take up water in their hands and slosh it over a reluctant face, then dry 
on a coarse, homespun towel. It would be a rosy-cheeked family that 
sat down to the simple breakfast. 


Housekeeping implements were few and precious—just a few heavy 


pots and pans brought from the mother country, and carefully guarded 


through the years. Some others had been crudely made of wood, tin — q 


or iron. Pottery and china dishes were being imported, but were ex- 


pensive and scarce, and most people preferred the earthenware made ~ 


at a nearby kiln. Near Closter there was one such pottery, and pie — 


plates made there can still be seen in Ho-Ho-Kus homes, with the initial 
of the owner burned in the clay. Large wooden spoons had to be 
handled carefully so they would last a long time. Bowls were sometimes 
carved out of a single wood burl, and one owned today still shows the 
marks the carver made two hundred years ago. Occasionally, gourds 
were dried carefully, cleaned and cut to make cups and bowls, or 
were used for storing seeds, beans, etc. 


The inside walls of the house might be plastered, but the ceilings 


_ overhead were formed by the bare beams and the upper floor board, 
both unpainted, but smoothly planed and kept scrupulously clean by 
the periodic use of soap and brush. It sounds easy to say “soap and 
brush,” but our Mrs. Hoppe would have to make her own brush by 
fastening strong stems of straw to a stick. She would have to make her 
own soap by saving every scrap of fat and combining it with lye. She 
even had to prepare the lye, by allowing water to seep through wood 
ashes saved from the fireplace. Thus she could make a fairly good yel- 


low soap, but her hands must have been rough and sore from the use 


of it. A traveler of those days observed about the Jersey Dutch, “Their 
houses resemble a Welchman’s Breeches, void of all form and Come- 
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liness, Their women are continually employ’d in scowering their floors, 
& < one drop of Ink in a house will brew a Riot, till it is eraz’d by soap, 
- sand, & Dish-clouts.’’* 
_ The furniture would be for the most part very plain and home- 
_ made, but brightly painted. Here was one way in which women could 
pre: into their lives a bright, colorful contrast to the drabness of their 
_ lot, and many of the simple pieces of furniture still found today show 
- traces of the vivid color, and gilt decorations of the eighteenth century. 
. oo the furniture was fashioned, Mrs. Hoppe would spend very little 
time caring for it, but she would have no lack of work during the 

Fos day. 
First she would have the day’s food to prepare. She would indeed 
be fortunate if she had one of the deep brick ovens built into the fire- 
place, as did Mrs. Bogert, for then she could bake bread slowly, and it 
4 would look and taste better than that baked on the open hearth. There 
was always the tip end of a turkey’s wing handy, to brush the hearth 
and keep it clean. 
____ Later the small flax-wheel would be brought down from the loft 
overhead, where it shared space with the winter’s supply of dried corn, 
beans etc. There would be flax to be hatchelled and spun into linen 
thread, and the small wheel would hum with the turning. Or the great 
_ wool wheel would be brought so the housewife could spin the wool 
into yarn. As for her sewing, she would have to use an hour or two 
when the sun was brightest, for each stitch had to be done by hand, 
_ and good needles and scissors were very scarce and valuable, and had 
to be handled carefully. It was especially difficult to sew because the 
thread was irregular, and a thick place in the thread might spoil all the 
B work, and break the needle besides. 
'___ It would be her task, or her daughters’, to milk the cows and feed 
the chickens and ducks, gathering the eggs and storing them in the 
_ tiny stone cellar near the house, where earlier in the season the turnips, 
a potatoes, cabbage and apples had been stored. She would have to 
__ churn the butter, or make cheese of the sour milk. If she were lucky 
# enough to have a real cellar under her house, she would perhaps take 
-_ amoment off during her busy day to look at her preserves there. There 
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was no canning of fruit and vegetables as we know it today, but — 
berries and other fruits were made into sweet preserves, which would — 
last through the winter. 

This might be a day for the slaughtering, with a fat pig chord to 
be killed. The hams and bacon would have to be prepared for smoking, 
or for putting down in brine, and Mr. Hoppe and his older sons would 
be kept busy. The rich fat would have to be tried out by Mrs. Hoppe 
for her use as a shortening. 

There was the daily task of cleaning the small betty lanipeschate 
an iron or tin covered saucer with a hook or a spike attached to one 
side, so that the lamp could be hung wherever needed, on the mantel or 
a chair-back, or jabbed into a beam. In the saucer was fish or animal 

fat (bear grease and sperm oil were used generally) with a twist of 
cloth or reeds for a wick. These saucers had to be refilled each day, — 
and the snuff of the wicks carefully trimmed with the tiny wire pick 
to lessen the smoke. There were candles to be made, and here the 
children liked to help, tying the wicks firmly to the sticks of the mold. 
But it was the mother who melted down the fat to clear off the im- 
purities, and who combined the beef and mutton tallow in just the © 
right proportions. 

She might have to make stout bags to hold the hickory nuts, butter- 
nuts or chestnuts the children would bring in, and store them in the 
loft. Between times she would knit wool stockings and mufflers and | 
scarfs for the cold days ahead. 

Mrs. Hoppe’s children were kept busy most of the day, and had 
little time for mischief. She knew how to be strict with them, as well 
as gentle. She could always remind them of the public place and form 
of punishment, for on May 12, 1763 the Board of Chosen Freeholders 
had ordered “a sufficient stocks to be made to stand in the convenientest 
place near the Paramus Church.” | 

When at long last night would arrive, Mrs. Hoppe would not nest 
to burn her candles or betty lamps very long after the evening meal, 
because the whole family would be tired and ready for the night’s rest. 

Their entertainments were simple and few. The church met the 
need for visiting with friends and neighbors. Occasionally the whole 
family would spend the day at the home of friend or relative. The 
men-folk would meet at the mill or at one of the taverns, where they 
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Ww ould hear the latest news, and discuss politics and crops, but women 
“were not encouraged to do much visiting. On a few rare occasions 
some traveling acrobats, jugglers and dancers made unheralded appear- 
’ ances, and went through their acts for a few coins. Whole groups of 
fr eighbors might meet for a day of work, when a barn was raised, or 
the frame laid for a new house, the busy day followed by feasting 
_ in the evening. 

§ Once in a great while they would enjoy a really big feast—at a 
_ wedding or funeral. A wedding was a very important event, and often 
_ the festivities would last two days. The wedding itself would take 
_ place at the bride’s home, with a big dinner that evening. Next day the 
_ bride and groom and all the guests would attend an In-Fair or Einvoer 
at the home of the groom. This was a reception and introduction to 
the young couple, and was given by the groom’s parents. 

This was a chance for Mr. Hoppe to wear his great-coat with many 
_ capes, over his best long coat and baggy breeches. The long coat was 
fitted, but with comfort. Its wide, broad cuffs ended some inches above 
_ the wrists, leaving the white shirt cuffs showing below. Buttons con- 
stituted the coat’s trimming—very large, round buttons down the 
front, and on the cuffs, with always one large button at each side of 
the placket in the back. In those days of horseback riding, Mr. Hoppe 
would often button the long tails of the coat to the back button to 
keep the coat clean. 

Mrs. Hoppe would wear her other dress. This was usually of some 
heavy dark material, and the long skirt would be full, and stand out 
over all the petticoats. There would be a tight-fitting bodice or 
stomacher of the same material, sometimes made sleeveless and some- 
times with short sleeves. This displayed the white blouse worn under- 
neath. The blouse was cut low, with a round neck-line, gathered by a 
draw string. A small round cap would be tied under her chin. On less 
; formal occasions the final touch would always be a neat apron of dark 
sateen or lace-edged white muslin or linen. 

f At a wedding the young maidens could show off their best velvet 
or silk stomachers, worn over a full-sleeved blouse that shone with its 
clean whiteness. Their extra-full skirts swirled as they danced, their 
long braids swinging, and the bright buckles twinkling on the low shoes. 
Life was good, as the people of Hoppertown clung to their Dutch 
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TT REVOLUTION found the people of Hoppertown and the rest of 
Bergen County in a strange dilemma. What were they to decide? 
How could they know what was the right thing to do? 

For upwards of a hundred years they and their ancestors had strug- 
gled with the soil, and the farmers of 1775 were at last prosperous, 
well-fed, warmly housed, and hopeful of a great future. Their fields 
"were yielding produce to sell for fine prices. Their capacious barns 
A Bead meadows were well-stocked with a steadily increasing number of 
cattle, horses, fowl, swine and sheep, adding to their capital and their 
_ income~—and all this under the English rule. Perhaps taxes were high, 
but perhaps too, these men were able to pay them and still score a 
_ profit. It is only fair to try and understand the attitude of those who 
_ were skeptical about rebelling against England. 

The visits of the Post Rider bringing the mail and the news were 
neither frequent nor regular, but every dispatch added to the list of 
ominous happenings. Each traveler, stopping at the taverns along the 
Road, had his own story to tell, and his opinion to add to the 

q _ general confusion. At first it did not seem to be the concern of many 

of the citizenry here. The meetings and uprisings were “away off 

_ there somewhere’—in Boston, or Philadelphia, not in Hoppertown. 

Some examples of rebellion were nearby, however. There had been 

_ great resentment among certain colonists in New Jersey against officials 

: and large landowners, growing out of a depression following the 

- French and Indian War. This had culminated in mob demonstrations 

bd in Newark and Freehold, until substantial farmers were concerned 
| _ over this revolutionary movement. 

= So there were many Tories in this area. Feeling ran high between 

them and those others who were heart and soul for independence. 

Bitter feuds sprang up between families, feuds whose effect lasted for 

* more than a hundred years. Mrs. Frederick Bogert of Paramus Road 
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remembers hearing her parents speak of families that could never asso- 
ciate with certain other families because of the Tory connection. Small _ 
wonder that this difference of opinion and feeling, this confusion and > 
uncertainty was present throughout the period of the Revolution! It — 
was a time when “positive action was required of people who had not 
made up their minds,”* and before their decision was made, they 
found themselves in the path of contending armies. 

There were several. reasons why the war touched Hoppertown. — 
New Jersey was a virtual bottleneck between the northern group of — 
states (New York and New England) and the southern group (Penn- — 


-sylvania and the other colonies to the south). One of the best routes, 


as we have said, between Albany and New York led directly through 
Hoppertown and Paramus. When the war was well begun, and camps — 
were established at Ramapo and at Hackensack, Hoppertown found it- E 
self between these two. It lay, moreover, in the rich and productive | 
farm area yielding food supplies, needed so badly by both armies that 
each battled to retain it. It was on the very doorstep of a large camp 
established near the Paramus Church. This camp-ground was organized — 
very early in the war, and from references made to it, some soldiers 
must have been stationed there most of the time, although not the 
slightest trace of such occupation can be found today. One tradition — 
is that the camp was south of the present church, along the Saddle 
River, and that the Commissary Department of the American forces 
occupied about ten acres of land in what is now Valleau cemetery. 
Mr. Willard De Yoe of Paterson, who has made extensive research 
into local Revolutionary history, says that the American barracks were 
on the flats at the southeast corner of the present Route 17 and the 
old Paramus Road. 

Lastly, one of the detachments set up by the revolutionists stationed 
in the Ramapo Valley was located at Hoppertown, and operated as a 
sub-base for raiding parties. The fact of this force at Hoppertown 
naturally subjected the surrounding country to the depredations of the 
British and ‘Tories in their numerous attempts to reach the American 
stations and destroy the possible source of supplies. Here again, no 
trace has been found of the encampment, nor any record of its exact 
position. 


**Cockpit of the Revolution,” by Leonard Lundin. 
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r Whatever the feeling in the area in general, the Hoppers of Hop- 
J town had the spirit and the foresight to believe in the cause of the 
i olonists, and the courage to fight for their convictions. Their names 


f ully added to by succeeding generations of fighting men. With the 
‘Hoppers are recorded other names: William Vanvoorhese, John 
Storms, Abraham J. Blauvelt, Peter Van Orden.* 

. Here briefly is the record of the Hopper men:* 


Pieter A. Hopper, born Oct. 13, 1748 at Hoppertown was a private in 

____ the Bergen County Militia during the Revolution. 

Captain Jonathan Hopper born at Hoppertown, baptized Oct. 29, 1752, 

__ was murdered by Tories April 21, 1779. 

Gerrit Hoppe (also called Garret A. Hopper), born at Hoppertown, Jan. 
4 29, 1755, died Dec. 18, 1830, served from the early part of the Revolu- 
tionary War until the spring of 1783 under various captains. At the 
battle and burning of Hoppertown on the morning of April 16, 1780 
against British Light Horse, under Captain John A. Hopper who had 
a command of the garrison located at Hoppertown. 

_ Abraham Hoppe, baptized Nov. 9, 1758, died Feb. 10, 1831, was a private 
in the Bergen County Militia during the Revolutionary War. His 
pension record sets forth: . . . Enlisted June 1778 and served monthly 
tours until Jan. 1781. That on April 16, 1780 British and refugees 
attacked Hoppertown, but Captain John Hopper’s Company turned 
out in battle; that the deponent was in said Company. 

John J. Hopper, born Jan. 8, 1762. He lived and gave service for Hopper- 
town. 


In the Archives in Washington, no mention is made of the women 

_ of Hoppertown, but tradition records that they did their part. There 

is the charming story about Rachel Hopper, daughter of Garrett Hop- 

per, a grandson of the original settler, who lived on the west side of 
the Ho-Ho-Kus bridge. 


(Rachel) ... “by means of a little stratagem with a British officer, 
secured a place of safety for herself and family. When the enemy ar- 
rived in the place, she boldly went out to the gate, and inquired the 
name of the commanding officer. When she learned his name, she ex- 
pressed herself as greatly delighted, that she was well acquainted with 
him (though in fact she had never seen him, and probably never heard 
: of him), that she had danced with him, and would be happy to see 
him. The officer was informed of the fact; he came to her, and though 
: he did not recollect anything about it, yet he could not deny her state- 
7 
. ments, and the result was, that her father‘s house was saved. 


_ *The Hopper Family, by H. S. Ackerman. 
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Having gained her point, she carried her stratagem a little further. 
There was an American officer lying sick in her uncle John Hopper’s 
burning house, on the other side of the creek, and she requested the 
privilege of carrying a feather bed from there for the accommodation 
of a sick friend. The request was granted, and the American officer 
crawled on his hands and knees to her father’s house, under the bed, 
as it was carried along by the servants. Her name ought to be handed 
down to posterity in letters of gold. 

The above story was written down by Rev. A. B. Winfield of the 
Paramus Church in 1853, at a time when survivors of the Revolution 
were still alive to tell it, so it may be true. Certainly there was some-_ 
one saved by means of a feather-bed, for there were several other ver- 
sions of that story. One tells that the officer was saved by walking 
behind the feather bed carried by three young belles of the town. 
Another relates that there were two pretty girls who put the young 
officer inside a feather-bed and moved him to a place of safety, after 
they were warned by John Banta. Still another account was given by 
the late Mrs. Charles S. Zabriskie whose aged aunt had long ago told 
it to her. In this version a rider named Ed Post galloped north “over 
the red hills from Hackensack” to warn of the approach of the 
British, and was saved by being rolled up in a feather-bed and left 
under a tree in the yard. 

The name of Paramus and its encampment appears early in the 
Revolutionary record, and we must bear in mind that that camp was 
only a mile or so from the center of Ho-Ho-Kus. About January 1, 
1776, shortly after General George Clinton had garrisoned his troops at 
Ramapo, the British, numbering between 500 and 800 troops, arrived 
at Hackensack. After imprisoning a number of the citizens in sympathy 
with the American cause, they marched on to Paramus where they, 
plundered some of the inhabitants of that neighborhood, afterwards 
returning to Hackensack with citizens of Paramus whom they also 
confined in the Hackensack jail. The record continues: 


From a diary—1776. This morning a party Commanded Coln. Chester Ware 
Drawd out to march to Hackmesack and we marched to the Perammus 
and staid In the Stone Church at night. 

Nov. 2, 1776. General Clinton was informed of clothing for troops to be 
sent to Paramus. 

Dec. 17, 20, 21, 1776. General Clinton was at Paramus. He withdrew to 
Ramapaugh after Dec. 23rd. Was at Paramus again Jan. 7th and 13th, 
L77i- 
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_ During the autumn of 1776, the British had captured New York 
City, crossed the Hudson and captured Fort Lee, and were in full 
_ pursuit of Washington as he retreated across New Jersey. Then the 

British came upon the rich farmland, and slowed their pace to replenish 
their supplies. This delay gave Washington a little extra time, and if the 
_ British had not been somewhat greedy, the Revolution might have 
1 ended then and there. As it was, ““The triumphant Bergen Tories scoured 
_ the countryside, disarming, abusing and plundering the Whig minor- 
ity,”* yet at the same time trying to arouse the Tories to battle. Their 
_ recruiting parties moved freely about Hackensack, Paramus and Tap- 
_ pan. , 


Dec. 16, 1776. General Heath arrived at Paramus and stayed until after the 
19th. General George Clinton with 600 New York Militia arrived to 
help. 500 men sent out from Paramus on Dec. 19 to Bergen Woods. 
Captured 23 men of a newly raised Loyalist Regiment.* 

Dec. 23 and 29, 1776. General Clinton sent scouting parties from Ramapo 
as far as Paramus. 

Jan. 1, 1777. Colonel McClaughey’s regiment was at Paramus. 

May 9, 1777. Stores at Paramus were under guard of 80 or 100 men. 

June 17, 1777. Several persons were arrested, charged with unlawfully taking 
near 400 Ibs. of tea, stored at Paramus. 

July 29 to 30, 1777. The Delaware Regiment of the Continental Line and a 
Maryland Regiment of troops encamped at Paramus. 

In 1777, Aaron Burr was appointed a lieutenant-colonel in the 
American Army, and was stationed at Ramapo. In September of that 
year, news was brought that the British were in Hackensack, and ad- 
vancing into the country. Colonel Burr marched with a small company 
to Paramus. Here he found the militia in great disorder, fearing the 
arrival of the British but knowing very little as to the actual location of 
the invader. After calming and organizing the forces at the camp, Burr 
_ set out at night with a picked group of men, and surprised the enemy 
at their camp three miles north of Hackensack. Most of the enemy 
were killed, and some equipment obtained. His success encouraged 


more local citizens to join his command, while the enemy retreated. 


July 5, 1778. The American Army passed through Paramus as it moved 
from Newark to King’s Ferry (above Stony Point, N. Y. )after the 
Battle of Monmouth. 

July 10 to 14, 1778. General George Washington and his officers entertained 


* “Cockpit of the Revolution,” by Leonard Lundin. 
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wrote to the president of Congress in response to a vote of thanks which 
had been passed by Congress for the imporcent victory he had gained 
at Monmouth. 


at Mrs. Prevost’s Hermitage. It was here on Ee July 12 ese he i 


: 
The British continued to send out raids, plundering the country. 


A note says, “Bergen County had been scourged by roving bands ~ 
throughout the winter and spring (1778-9).”* The farmers and their — 
wives had to watch in helpless fury while their property was de- 
stroyed. 

Typical of what was happening in this area was an episode at the 
Paul Vanderbecks in Hackensack. Paul was stationed at the camp near 
Paramus, and his wife was at home alone when she saw the British 
approaching. Quickly she caught three or four geese and hid them, 
along with other things, in the cellar. The soldiers ransacked the 
farmyard, stealing pigs and geese, then came to the house and took 
what food they could find, including some freshly made butter. Mrs. 
Vanderbeck had just finished baking bread, and they took that, too. 
As they were leaving, one of the geese in the cellar gave out a loud 
cackle, and the men went below and found it with the others, which 
they also seized. Discouraged as she was, when the invaders at last 
marched off, Mrs. Vanderbeck had some slight satisfaction in seeing 
that the hot bread had melted the butter in their knapsacks, causing it 
to run down and spoil their red coats. 

The British were familiar with the area, and had excites detailed 
maps for the use of their officers. One old British map showing bridges 
and fords along the Saddle River, has the notation, “A Good Ford at 
Abm. Treheun’s.” This would be just south of the present Hollyee 
Avenue bridge. 

Troops came and went at Paramus. During the year 1798, General 
Washington ordered Colonel George Baylor with the Third Regiment 
Light Dragoons of Virginia to move from their station at Paramus, 
“a small hamlet on Saddle River ... ” and post themselves on the 
Hackensack River. From December 4th to 8th of that year the First 
Pennsylvania Regiment encamped at Paramus. As the troops moved, 
so General Washington came to Paramus again and again. He was at 
Paramus from December sth to 8th, 1778. On Monday Dec. 7, 1778 he 


* “Cockpit of the Revolution,” by Leonard Lundin, 
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raid on onc 21, 1779. His name was Jonathan Bene born 
r di in Hoppertown, who was operating a grist- and sawmill at 
w. Aroused one night by a noise in the mill, he went with a 
lantern to challenge the intruders. When he opened the door 
2. shot by the men, who followed him back into the house and 

: him. It was established later that a neighbor had led the Tories 



















4 be22: 1779. Headquarters of Major Henry Lee were located at Paramus 
until Sept. 4. From here he wrote his report of the attack on Paulus 
Hook on Aug. 19, 1779. His outfit consisted of Light Horse Cavalry. 
10, 1779. Old newspaper of this date states that Brig. Gen. Wayne is 
San in Paramus. (Mr. Sebastian Gaeta of Wyckoff has a letter of 
Anthony Wayne written from Paramus. ) 

2 Yinter. 1779. A few outposts were established in such places as Paramus, 
etc. to cover the country during winter camp.+ 


_ Each spring the supplies would run low in the British camp in New 
Y ‘ork City, and 1780 was no exception. Soon they were forced to scour 
t he countryside for food. The American forces at Hackensack, Para- 
n aus and Hoppertown stood in their way, and the decision was made to 
attempt to wipe out all three in one engagement. The British started on 
perch 23, 1780, and on that date 


two parties, each consisting of about three hundred British-Hessian sol- 
diers, landed, one at Closter, several miles above Fort Lee, and the other 
at Weehawken, the former force to penetrate the country to the north- 
ward of Hoppertown and to attack the rear of the rebel cantonments 
at that place, and the other to surprise the town of Hackensack and 
to push on and then attack the front of the American forces at Para- 
mus... . Lieut. Col. Howard arrived near Hoppertown two hours 
after daybreak . . . and continuing his march surprised two pickets 
_and pressed one of their cantonments so closely as to oblige the officer 


“| B *"The Revolutionary Scene in New Jersey,” by Robert V. Hoffman. 
- 4 “Cockpit of the Revolution,” by Leonard C. Lundin. 
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and his command to leave their arms behind them which to the amount 
of about 30 stand were destroyed. Their main body consisting of be- 
tween two and three hundred men made a show of defense at the 
church, but finding that they would be instantly attacked they retired 
with precipitation and were pursued for about a mile, and several 
prisoners taken. 


The above account of the skirmish is copied from the British version of — 
it. The Court House and several buildings in Hackensack were burned 
and the entire route marked by devastation. The rebel account of the 
fighting relates: , ? 


At the Paramus Church where the invading forces joined, they met the 
militia and citizens of the community with the continental troops 
stationed there, and were driven back. They succeeded in taking with 
them, however, about fifty prisoners, mostly citizens and numbers of 
the militia, who were thrown in the Old Sugar House Prison, many of 
them never to return. 


There is told the following incident in this connection: 


At the commencement of the war, an old Englishman named “Rench” 
was teaching school opposite the . . . Pond Church; he left his school 
and joined the Refugees at the time when the Court House at Hacken- 
sack and buildings at Hoppertown were burned. Sheriff M. (Abraham 
Manning) heard the firing of guns, and together with a few neighbors, 
hastened to New Prospect, when they saw a company of Refugees and 
Tories coming from Hoppertown to New Prospect. The sheriff and his 
little company placed themselves cautiously behind a stone wall. As 
the enemy approached the old school-teacher was recognized among 
them by Sheriff M. who took deliberate aim at his head, but unfortunately 
missed his mark; the bullet, it is said, passed through his hat, and 
lodged in a tree. After peace was declared, the old teacher ventured to 
the Ponds; but the Sheriff was too patriotic to allow him to remain. 


The Paramus garrison had learned that the British were coming, 


which had given them some time to prepare, and time to warn a few 
of the residents. Mr. De Yoe tells the following: 


My great aunt, Rachel Ann Hopper, nee Ackerman (1829-1922) told 
me that when the farmers were notified of the enemy’s approach to 
Paramus, they drove their cattle into the woods. She said that in one 
of the Hopper houses, their valuables were saved by placing them on 
the seat of a rush bottom ladder-backed chair. This chair was thrust up 
one of the large throated chimneys, where it stuck fast. Some food 
also was placed in the chimney and these escaped the attention of the - 
raiders. 


One of Rachel’s grandchildren now has that chair. 
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On the Banta farm in Ho-Ho-Kus, the family treasures were 
_ buried in a sand bank behind the servant’s quarters. There was, however, 
a treasure acquired by them from the British in that battle of March, 
_ 1780, when Lieut. Col. Howard led forces along Wearimus Road. After 


_ rafters of the barn, under the thatched roof. That sword has been 
__ handed down to the present generation, and is now in the possession 
__ of Mr. Jared Banta of Ridgewood. Engraved on the hilt is Lt. Col. No. 
_ 12—2D Batn Royal. On the steel blade is cut the figure of a fox and 
the date 7747. 
_ Three weeks later the guns were sounding again. On the morning 
a aj of April 16, 1780 a British force of 200 horse and 4oo foot, after a skir- 
mish with the Americans at Hackensack, marched to Paramus. Find- 
a ing that the Americans had fallen back to Hoppertown, they pro- 
a ceeded until discovered by a picket at the bridge upon the Saddle River. 
pacha Boyles of the Pennsylvania Line, with a detachment of 200 
_ Continental troops was stationed at Hoppertown. He had sent out the 
’ usual patrols, but they had failed to locate the enemy until they were 
upon them. The Major and his men were completely surprised, and 
he chose to try to defend the house he was in. Alarmed by the num- 
__ bers of the British, however, some of his men began to surrender while 
_ others continued fighting. In the confusion Major Boyles, finally com- 
_ pelled to surrender, was shot and killed. The enemy plundered and 
burnt the house and mill of Mr. John Hopper and that of his brother. 
There is a story that 


in the former the family of Mr. Abraham Brasher lived who with the 
rest were left almost destitute of a second change of clothes. The com- 
manding officer being requested by Mrs. Brasher on her knees to spare 
the house damned her and bid her begone declaring they had deserved 
to be bayoneted. 


Another account says that the British burned “the house of Garret 
Hopper who had bravely seconded the endeavors of the party to defend 
it, and who was badly wounded in the fray. They also burned his mill 
and his brother’s house.” There may be some confusion about the first 
names, but it is certain that the houses burned belonged to the Hop- 
pers. Captain John A. Hopper was in command of the garrison at 


Hoppertown. 


ae — 
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The camp at Paramus continued to be active. 


July 1 to 29th, 1780. General Washington had his field campaign headgell 
ters at the Col. Theunis Dey Mansion at Preakness. During this time 
the Continental Army were encamped at Totowa and Preakness; and 
many orders and soldiers’ diaries tell us of divisions of the army, march- 
ing to and from this section to Paramus. 






| 


: 


July 27, 1780. From a soldier’s diary “‘According to orders, our brigade 


marched from Prackanes (Preakness) on the 25th of July and encamped — 
at Paramus at night—15 miles. 

July 30, 1780. Washington was at Paramus. 

Sept. 9, 1780. Brigadier General Poor died at Paramus. 

Oct. 7, 1780. Washington was at Paramus. 

Oct. 8, 1780, Headquarters of Lord Stirling were located at Paramus. From 
another soldier’s diary: ““A fine morning. March . . . by way of Se- 
briskey’s Mills; halted near Second River; took up march at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon and passed through the main army; encamped on the 
plain at Paramus Church at half-past 7 o’clock. 

Noy. 28, 1780. Major-General La Fayette wrote a letter to General Wash- 
ington headed Paramus, and stating that he arrived there on the night of 
November 27, 1780. 


As late as August 25, 1781, troops were passing through Paramus. 


General Washington wrote in his diary, as of that date, “The American 


troops marched in two columns. General Lincoln with the light in- 


fantry and his York Regiment pursuing the Rout by Peramus to 


Springfield . . .”* As the tide of battle slowly receded southward, the 
camps at Paramus and Hoppertown were used less and less, but we have 
no record of the date of their complete abandonment. 


Hoppertown had a hard time. There was constant danger of a rata . 


from the British, of treachery on the part of the Tories, of neighbor 


against neighbor, of burnings and murder and plunder. There were 
lines of men hiding behind stone fences, with muskets poised against 
Red-coats and Hessians; one day the Americans would be in complete 
control; another day the British would command the entire area. The 
Old 1753 House bore its own scar until the day it was torn down—a 
cannon ball fired into its wall during one of the raids. At one time the 
American soldiers camped for two or three days on the high ground 
near where Route 17 crosses Sheridan Avenue today. In those few days, 
and without so much as a by-your-leave they ruthlessly cut down and 
burned all the trees in what was then a heavily wooded section. 


* “Diaries of George Washington,” edited by John C. Fitzpatrick. 
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ee: Keeping his soldiers warmly clothed in winter had been one of 

C eneral Washington’s greatest problems. The people of Hoppertown, 
watching soldiers from all over the country, could see how poorly 
aoe they were clad. Their own men of the New Jersey Line wore blue 

coats faced with red, being distinguished by the numbers stamped on 

4 _ the pewter buttons of the coats. Waistcoats and breeches varied, even 

in the same company, for waistcoats were of various colors, and 

breeches were of buckskin or blue cloth. Some wore white cotton 

, overalls, and long blue overalls in winter. Even the headgear varied— 

some wore leather caps; some hats bound with white wool, or broad 

ee yellow binding. Most of the shoes were low, with buckles—silver for 

_ the men who could afford it, otherwise any metal. The same was true 
| of the knee buckles. 

_ Of course, there was a standard uniform, but few could manage 
to acquire it. General Washington had prescribed uniforms of buff 
_ and blue for the New Jersey Regiments, and in the museum at Stony 
- Point, New York, there is a picture of a private in the Third New 
Jersey Regiment Continental Line in 1777. He wears a gray tricorn; 
a blue coat with red band trim down the front, red cuffs, with buttons 
on the cuffs and down the front of the coat. His waistcoat is buff- 
colored. His stockings are pale blue, and he wears low gray shoes with 
large buckles. His coat tails are fastened back, and show the lining of 
buff. The private stands very tall and proud, with his long hair tied in 
back with a small ribbon. 

On the first call for Continental troops Oct. 9, 1775, the men were 

_ to find their own arms, not too difficult a feat, since almost every 

man owned at least one good gun. The privates were to be “inlisted” 

for one year at the rate of five dollars per calendar month. Instead of 

a bounty, each private was to be allowed one felt hat, a pair of yarn 

stockings, and a pair of shoes. 

Ye Ill-equipped, poorly clothed and fed, it is easy to see that Hopper- 
town suffered from the necessary depredation of these American 
soldiers, besides the ravages inflicted by the British. History records no 
large scale battles fought here, but the inhabitants certainly knew that 
they were in the midst of war. 

The Hoppers and the others must have seen General Washington 
on his many journeyings up and down the country. They may even 


ait 
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Chapter / 


HE SOUND AND FurRY, and the crashing music of the Revolution are 
jG muted when we come to the Hermitage and its part in the great 
struggle. The roar of cannon, the sound of fife and bugle and drums 
all merge and soften into the tones of violins, the tinkle of a harpsichord. 
Here in this famous old house were beauty and romance, lovely ladies 
in extravagant dress, laughter and song, cosmopolitan manners and a 
degree of culture unknown in most of Bergen County. 

One account gives us the following setting for the story: 


There are numerous houses in this section where General Washington 
sought over-night shelter, but few indeed are the homes whose doors 
were flung wide and whose halls resounded in’ greetings to members of 
his staff, high ranking officers of both American and British armies alike, 
and also companies of illustrious figures in the social world, as frequent 
household guests. One’s imagination is not strained in the least in creating 

a picture of hurry and bustle in slave quarters and out-kitchens on the 
announcement of such names beside the General’s as the Marquis de La 
Fayette, Benedict Arnold, his lady, Mrs. Peggy Shippen Arnold and 
Aaron Burr, often accompanied by a retinue of companions and attend- 
ants. These were a few regular visitors . . . entertained by the Widow 
Prevost, mistress of the stately mansion and the surrounding wide- 
spread lawns, gardens and farm lands. 


Colonel Prevost had died while on duty in the West Indies, probably 
some time in 1777, and his attractive widow, after the very proper 
period of mourning, had taken up again the social life to which she 
was accustomed. She was not in an enviable position, politically. As 


the wife of a British officer she would naturally become an object 


of political suspicion among the local patriots. But her husband was 
not her only link to the British. Her mother, Anne Bartow de Visme, 
was one of five sisters, all of whom married British soldiers, so that 
Theodosia Prevost was the step-daughter of Captain Philip de Visme, 
an officer in the British army, and the niece of four uncles serving in 
the British armed forces. Her two sons were serving as ensigns in the 
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same army. (These were the lowest ranking officers; youngsters ten to” 
twelve years of age, usually the children of officers, served as standard 
bearers for the regiments.) No wonder the hae Whigs were 
concerned! 

Yet her many friends among the eee: were entertained at 
her home, even after the Revolution began. By the strict law of the 
state, she and her family would have been compelled to withdraw to 
the British Army, and some of the more extreme Whigs wished the 
law to be enforced in their case, as it had been in others. Her situation 
was one of delicacy and constant apprehension. But the lady had earned 
the respect of the people in her vicinity, and she and her household 
guarded their conduct so carefully and tactfully that the opposition 
to them was not very serious. 

The youthful Aaron Burr, newly appointed a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the American Army, joined his regiment at Ramapo in that same 
year, 1777, and soon became autocrat of the important post road 
between Ramapo and Paramus. It was inevitable that he should visit 
at the Hermitage, and be attracted to the hospitable home, and fasci- 
nated by its gracious hostess. Burr was the son of the one time presi- 
dent of Princeton College, and grandson of the great theologian, Jona- 
than Edwards. He was known as the most rising young man in the — 
State of New York, handsome, fascinating, well born and famous. 
Few of his friends could understand his choosing to marry a widow ten 
years older than himself, and the mother of five children. 

But the widow Prevost was no ordinary woman, and perhaps that 
is why her story enthralls us. She was not beautiful (although some of 
her contemporaries described her as such) for she was slightly dis- 
figured by a scar on her forehead, but she possessed that quality of 
charm that transcends beauty. Those who met her were instantly drawn 
to her, and it was no wonder that she appealed to the youth who was 
already well known for the brilliance of his mind, his reckless personal 
bravery, his exciting social life. In no time at all he was deeply and 
irrevocably in love. 

It was not until some time after the Battle of Monmouth which 
occurred on June 28, 1778 that Burr had the opportunity to visit again 
at the Hermitage. His health was seriously impaired in that battle, so. 
he was relieved of active duty, and was sent by Washington on con- 
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fidential missions to secure information about the enemy. Meantime 
neral ee pron and members of his staff were journeying by 


w * Point. He was in Newark on July 8, 1778, where Burr was 
Bektered to report. 

The record reads clearly and simply, “July 10 to 14, 1778—General 
BG sorg- Washington and his officers were entertained at Mrs. Prevost’s.” 
: - Much more picturesque is the account taken from the Life and Cor- 
y _respondence of James McHenry: 


. 
4 
“~ 


After leaving the falls of the Passaic, we passed through a fertile 
country to a place called Paramus. We stopped at a Mrs. Watkins’ whose 
house was marked for headquarters. But the General, receiving a note 
of invitation from a Mrs. Provost to make her Hermitage, as it was 


eh called, the seat of his stay while at Paramus, we only dined with Mrs. 

_ Watkins and her two charming daughters, who sang us several pretty 
mu: songs in a very agreeable manner. 

+e. At Mrs. Provost’s we found some fair refugees from New York who 

as were on a visit to the lady of the Hermitage. With them we talked, and 

i. walked, and laughed, and danced, and gallanted away the leisure hours 


of four days and four nights, and would have gallanted, and danced, 
and laughed, and talked, and walked with them till now had not the 
General given orders for our departure. We left them however in the 
spirit of modern soldiership without much sighing in pursuit of the 
= dangers of war and pleasures of variety. It was about 6 o’clock in the 
Mer: (15 July) morning when we bade adieu to the Hermitage— coasting it 
i through narrow and stony roads to a place called Haverstraw in Orange 
County, the state of New York. 


Among other guests said to have enjoyed the warm friendship of 
the ladies of the Hermitage was the Marquis de La Fayette. Coming to 
_ this country when but a lad nineteen years of age, he was led, appar- 
ently because of the very meager knowledge of English that he was 
able to gain during the voyage, to spend some time in company with a 
tutor. Tradition reports that the Marquis and tutor were for a time re- 
siding in a farmhouse on Paramus Road, just this side of Ramsey. So near 
to the Hermitage the charming companionship there to be found was 
an irresistible attraction to the young nobleman. 

Alexander Hamilton, too, is said to have visited at the Hermitage 
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s with Washington. On March 1, 1777 Hamilton was promoted to 
___Lieutenant-Colonel and given the assignment as aide and secretary 
_ on the General’s staff. He was soon an indispensable part of the staff, 
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and worked very closely with Washington from then until February 
1781. During the first two years of that service he spent most of his 
time with General Washington, and naturally would have accom- 
panied him on the stops at the Hermitage. 

Also among the many friends of the family was another man 
destined to become noted—James Monroe, later President of the United 
States. In a most interesting and admiring letter to Mrs. Prevost, No- 
vember 8, 1778, he told how her fine example of courage throughout 
the separation from her husband helped him to gain at last permission 
from his beloved to go to France, where he felt he must go for personal 
improvement, and the “connexions” he could make. Here is one more 
of the far-reaching influences traced directly to the lovely Mrs. 
Prevost. 

Early in October Colonel Burr left West Point for a short rest, but 
soon returned. In December 1778 he was stationed at Haverstraw, 
and in January 1779 he was appointed to be in command of the lines 
in Westchester, with headquarters at White Plains. Such a distance 
did not keep him entirely from the Hermitage, for during the winter 
he made at least two visits to Mrs. Prevost’s. Burr himself used to tell » 
with peculiar pleasure the story of his adventures on those dangerous 
night journeys, which called for unsurpassed daring and ingenuity. 
He planned the trip very carefully, and was able to go and return 
without his closest associates knowing it, except for those who were 
needed to help him. He would arrive on horseback around nine o’clock 
at night at a point on the Hudson River where a barge had been 
moored. Six of his trustiest men would be there, and would gently 
throw and bind the horse, placing him in the boat on a bed of buffalo 
skins. The men would then row Burr and his horse across the river, 
with oars muffled. On the other side, the horse would be put ashore, 
his legs rubbed and exercised a few minutes, and then Burr would 
mount and ride to the Hermitage. He could have perhaps two hours 
with his lady, and then back to the river, where the same procedure 
would be followed on the return to camp. 

Burr’s health, however, was poor. As the spring of 1779 came on, 
it became worse, and he was advised that he could not endure the hard- 
ship of another campaign. On March 10, 1779 he tendered his resigna- 
tion to General Washington, and it was accepted. Evidently Burr lost 
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- close friend William Paterson dated March 18, 1779 Says in part, 
_ “If I could possibly disengage myself from business, I would take a 
_ ride to Paramus. My best respects await on Mrs. Prevost. . . . I con- 
-gratulate you on your return to civil life. . . .” 

a Earlier that spring Mr. Peter De Visme, the half-brother of Mrs. 
q Prevost, serving with the British had been captured at sea, and made 
a prisoner of war. As she was personally acquainted with General 
_ Washington she solicited his influence to promote his exchange. The 
General was unable to help her, but sent her a very kind letter explain- 
ing his position. 

Burr’s visits at the Hermitage were frequent during the early part 
of 1780, as his voluminous correspondence shows, and he was con- 
__ valescing there during most of the time from August through October. 
It was during that summer of 1780 that Major Andre of the British 
Army was corresponding with Mrs. Arnold, the wife of General Bene- 
As dict Arnold, at West Point, “under the pretext of supplying her, from 
the city of New-York, with millinery and other trifling articles of 
dress.” On September 23, 1780 Major Andre was arrested and General 
_ Arnold fled to New York City. Mrs. Arnold was evidently a good 
actress for she convinced the high ranking American officers of her 
innocence in the affair, and obtained a passport to join her husband. 
_ On the way she stopped at Mrs. Prevost’s for the night, where she 
_ continued to put on an act, still protesting that she was innocent. 
Later, when the two women were alone she told Mrs. Prevost about 
her part in plotting against the American cause. All these facts Mrs. 
Prevost is said to have told Burr after their marriage, but he withheld 
them for his biographer to publish after his death. 

The summer was a busy one at Paramus, with Washington, Lafay- 
ette and his other officers coming and going at Paramus encampment, as 
we have shown. How many times they visited at the Hermitage we do 
not know, but they would scarcely have refused a chance to be enter- 
tained at so charming a home. The maintenance of that home, and the 
extensive entertaining must have cut deeply into Mrs. Prevost’s finances. 
This fact, added to that of her own poor health, caused her to leave 
the Hermitage at least temporarily, for Litchfield, Connecticut, where 
she joined her mother. 
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Letters continued to pass back and forth between Burr and his q 
beloved Theodosia. Strange were the ways that had to be taken for % 
their delivery. Letters were sent by flag, or opportunity, or post; by : 
special couriers; through the kindness of friends who were travelling 
in the needed direction. Letters were sometimes carried by Carlos, the — 
personal slave of Burr, and often Carlos would wait a day or two, 
until Mrs. Prevost had time to write an answer. They were real love 
letters, beautiful, affectionate, and their tone never changes to the 
time of Theodosia’s death in 1794. 

They were married on July 2, 1782, just where we cannot yet prove, 
but the ceremony was performed by Rev. Benjamin Van Der Linde. 
Although Mr. Van Der Linde was pastor of the Paramus Reformed — 
Church, the ceremony could not have taken place in the church, for 


it was more or less a shambles at that time. The minutes of the Con- — 


sistory dated July 23, 1785 contain these words, “Inasmuch as the 
Church of the Congregation of ean is much ey Se and deso- 
lated, occasioned by the recent war . 

It was always understood in ae Rosencrantz family that the 
marriage took place at the Hermitage itself. Mr. W. D. Rosencrantz, 
father of the present owner, remembered the tales his grandmother 
used to tell. She had been a young girl when those who were associ- 
ates of Mrs. Prevost were grown ladies. One of the ladies had been 
a bridesmaid at the wedding, and would thrill the young girl with the 
story of the ceremony, which she said took place at the Hermitage. 

After the years of courting, it would seem that Burr and Theodo- 
sia decided suddenly on an immediate marriage, and in order to avoid 
delay Governor Livingston of New Jersey issued a special license for 
them. The bride, in a letter to her sister-in-law, wrote concerning the 
ceremony, 

The fates led Burr on in his old coat. It was proper my gown should be 
of suitable gauze. Ribbons, gloves, etc. were favors from Caty... 
the parson’s fee took the only half joe Burr was master of .. . 
The name Caty mentioned refers to Theodosia’s half-sister. 
Varied and conflicting accounts, mostly unfounded, have been told 
and written about the romantic wedding, and it is difficult to put the 
pieces of the puzzle together to form a true story. Perhaps proof will 
yet turn up to give us the puzzle’s solution. 
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ie ee lived nae for a short time, moving to New 
ity in the autumn of 1783. At Albany their daughter was born, 
i eodosia whom Burr worshipped like the first one. 


am al that the at judgment of his contemporaries was sometimes 
ong. It has taken the long years to prove that Aaron Burr with all his 
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1. Portion of Ramapo Tract Map 1768-83 showing Ho-Ho-Kus area. 


Drawn by H. Russell Kenyon. 
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2. Indian Relics from Eschelman Collection. 
Photo by Dorothy Richards. 
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1. British Sword Found on the Banta Farm. Courtesy of Jared Banta. 
Photo by Dorothy Richards. 





2. The Locomotive “Ramapo” 1848. Courtesy of The Erie Railroad. 





Chapter 8 


HE REVOLUTIONARY WAR was over at last. It had been “a time when 
at anvils were strangely silent, when plowshares rusted in the Spring, 
_and when women and children made their way to church alone.” One 
_ by one, from 1780 to 1783 the men had come back to Hoppertown, 


and now the anvils rang with renewed power, and the fields became 
_ green under the care of busy farmers. The years up to 1820 became a 
sort of renaissance, a slow setting-in-motion of forces that were to at- 
tain their speed and power in the following decades. 


The War of 1812 left only slight effect on Hoppertown daily life. 
Two or three men from here are said to have gone to the war with 
Captain Nathaniel Board of neighboring Paramus. In the possession 


of the Bergen County Historical Society today are the Captain’s 


_ Napoleon cocked hat, with the gold design on one side; the hat box 


of the same shape as the hat; and the long, full military cloak with two 


_ very short capes, and with buckles bearing the Board coat-of-arms. 


For the Hermitage there began a period of transition. James Mar- 
cus Prevost had died intestate, and evidently the settlement of his 
estate went on for many years. The Hermitage and the land of ap- 
proximately 151 acres immediately surrounding it were finally sold 
at a Sheriff’s sale on May 15, 1785 for £520 to satisfy a debt against the 
estate, and the purchaser was Aaron Burr. The Burrs were living in 
New York City at the time, and so did not buy the property for their 


personal use. We find no record of Burr’s selling it, but a later owner 


was William Cutting of New York, who sold it on July 9, 1794 to 
William M. Bell. On March 16, 1804 Bell sold it to James Laroe, Inn- 


_ keeper, who in turn sold it on June 20, 1807 to Elijah Rosencrantz. 


No one knows when the two Masonic emblems were carved into the 
Stones in the front of the house. They were in place when Elijah 
Rosencrantz purchased the property, and can be seen today, on either 
side of one of the front windows—the window that shows evidence of 
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filling the space where there was once a door. Careful research madea 
some years ago by the Masonic Fraternity revealed facts that would — 
explain the emblems. During Mr. Bell’s ownership of the Hermitage : 
he was very active in Masonic work, holding various offices in the 
organization. The early Masons had no Lodge rooms in which to meet, 
so they held meetings at the homes of the members, and it is reasonable — 
to suppose that so ardent a member as Bell would have been moved to 
have the emblems of his fraternity carved on either side of the entrance 
to his home. 7 

Elijah Rosencrantz had a fine family background. His ancestor — 
Harmon Frederick Rosenkrans had come to New Amsterdam from | 
Denmark in 1650. Eventually the family moved to Walpack, Sussex 
County, New Jersey, where they owned tremendous acreage. Elijah, 
the son of John Rosencrantz, changed his name to Rosegrant, but his — 
descendants reverted to the spelling of Rosencrantz. Elijah was born in 
1766, and received his education at Queen’s College, now Rutger’s 
University. He was no stranger at the Hermitage, as records show he 
was a visitor there as early as 1789. He graduated on October 5, 1791, 
and the family still has the diploma granted to him on that date. 

Elijah had studied theology and received his license to preach in | 
1794 from the Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church. As a minister he 
preached one sermon in the Paramus Church, but finding himself 
unsuited to the calling, he turned his attention at once to medicine. 
A copy of his license to preach and his written resignation still are in 
existence. He was very successful as a doctor, ministering to the in- 
habitants of the whole valley. 

Dr. Rosencrantz married Cornelia Suffern, whose family had settled 
in the town that bears their name. They had four sons, three of whom 
grew to manhood: John, George and Elijah. The Hermitage and most 
of the property around it are still in the possession of the family, the | 
present owner being Miss Elizabeth Rosencrantz. 

From the time of the earliest pioneers there had been mills along 
the swiftly rushing Ho-Ho-Kus Brook. A grist mill is said to have been 
just back of the Hermitage, and a saw-mill nearby. These were gone ~ 
long before 1850. Elijah Rosencrantz saw the great possibilities of the 
water power, and established the first of what came to be a considerable 
number of mills from above what is now Waldwick, all the way down 
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to the Ho-Ho-Kus Bridge and beyond. He was one of the pioneers 
in textile manufacturing, that first mill being a cotton mill. It stood 
near where the Bleachery now stands. 

Elijah Rosencrantz was a man of whom Ho-Ho-Kus may be 
proud. Minister, doctor, farmer, successful business man, traveler— 
he was an outstanding leader in the effort of the Americans to achieve 
economic as well as political independence. He died in 1832 and is 
buried in the Paramus churchyard. 

The success of his mills encouraged others to start. In 1827 
Andrew J. Zabriskie is said to have owned a cotton mill and a saw mill 
on the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, south of the Rosencrantz mills. These 
industries attracted a number of families, and soon the farmers were 
not the only residents in Ho-Ho-Kus. 

It was probaby during the period immediately following the Revo- 
ution that the fine old structure now known as the Ho-Ho-Kus Inn 
was built, but the stories about its origin are so many and so con- 
tadictory that it is difficut to find the actual facts. The building has 
iad many different dwellers during its long life-span, and many changes 
of name after it became a tavern. “The Zabriskie House,” “The Villa 
inn,” “The Mansion House,” “The Wayside Inn,” “Washington Inn” 
ire some of the names that have been adopted by various proprietors. 

_ Mr. Everett Law Zabriskie, who prior to his death in 1928 had 
sollected a great fund of information about local historical houses, 
wrote “The Mansion House was the General Hopper House. Andrew 
labriskie from Paramus bought this for his son John Jacob Zabriskie.” 
A news clipping of April 6, 1941 repeats part of the above: “This 
tructure (the Ho-Ho-Kus Inn) must date well back to 1800, possibly 
arlier. Indeed, General Hopper of Revolutionary period is thought 
0 have created this fine example of early Dutch architecture.” The 
American Guide Series states, ““The Zabriskie House . . . was built in 
'790 by Caspar Zabriskie; it is a fine example of Georgian design in 
tone, two and one-half stories high . . .” The late Miss Mary E. 
Rosencrantz wrote that the family of John “Jake” Zabriskie lived in 
what we have called the Tolles Mansion, and she added, “Many years 
fter, Mr. J. J. Zabriskie bought a small house that stood next door and 
nade a more pretentious home. It is now known as the Villa Inn,” 

One or two facts do stand out. First of all, the building was erected 
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and intended for a private residence. Second, the earliest owner whose — ; 
name we can certify is the above-mentioned John “Jake” Zabriskie, who — 
owned and lived in the house for many years. q 
The original building was very small, a story and a half. It was 1 
built of stone set in even rows, but of irregular size within the row, — 
and with mortar filling the uneven spaces. The roof was not a gambrel 
roof, but had the sweeping curve, projecting over the front for a 
couple of feet. The end part of the upper story wall was of clapboards. q 
A large brick oven extended two or three feet outside the west wall. — 
One other point of interest was the front window, which was just 
like those in the Old 1753 House, with twenty panes of glass—five — 
rows of four panes each. 
Before 1850 a large addition had been built onto the house, as — 
shown in the picture. This two and one-half story section had a gambrel ~ 
roof, with no curve and no projecting eaves. Its first two stories were _ 
of stone, very carefully cut and regular in size, while the ends of the q 
house under the roof were of clapboard. Where the two sections of — 
the house join, even today one can see the difference in texture, cut and 
color of the stones in the two walls. Mr. Zabriskie enlarged the house — 
even more, and made it what was called in 1876 a “very handsome ~ 
residence.” He had become a wealty mill-owner, and possessed ex- | 
tended acreage throughout the part of the village where he lived. 
Even after his death the building continued as a private home for a — 
time. It was rented to a family named Marron for a few years. The 
Rev. Louis F. Lamphier, rector of Christ Episcopal Church in Ridge- 
wood, lived in the old house during most of his pastorate, which ex- — 
tended from 1885 to 1890. After this, it became an Inn, and there ~ 
followed a long line of owners or managers—Charlie Estepf, John — 
Rogers, Mr. Van Zile, John McComber, A. MacDonald, George S. _ 
Conlon, “Paddy” Burke and others. It was bought by Mrs. H. T. B. 
Jacquelin from McGrane Coxe in the 1920s, and sold to the Borough 
of Ho-Ho-Kus in 1941. In September 1943 the Inn was leased for ten — 
years to Mr. Edward Brindle of Paterson, and in February 1953 the 
Borough re-leased it to Mr. Brindle for five years. 4 
Close to the center of the village is a house that may have been ~ 
built in the first half of the nineteenth century, and that is the present g 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Clark at 56 Sheridan Avenue. In 1927 _ 
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~ the late Mr. John De Vore told the Clarkes that the older part of their 


house was over one hundred years old. Details in the foundation etc. 
__ bear out this assertion, and show that the original house must have been 


Over at the other side of the village, houses were appearing, too. 
il Polly Terhune, born in 1797 in the house her grandfather had built, 
had married John Van Emburgh in 1820. They built a new home a 
i little way to the north on the East Saddle River Road. This house 
_ though changed and remodeled, has been wonderfully preserved, and 
retains much of its early charm. It was built with the end toward the 
a road, and in the house today it is that western end that is the original 
part. Here are three old fireplaces that have been left unchanged, and 
__ fine old wood paneling in the library. Many of the doors are very old, 
_ less than six feet high, so that a tall person has to stoop to pass through 
__ the doorway. Others have been raised to fit taller people. The builder 
must have liked the floors at different levels, because there are three 
steps between some rooms, upstairs and downstairs, though the house 
is on level ground. We think of dormer windows as belonging to the 
- Victorian period, but the large dormer window on the west side was 
built with the house. When the window was recently enlarged, the 
original square hand-hewn beams and the square hand-wrought nails 
were uncovered. The house today, with some fifteen or more rooms, 
is the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. Howard Chase, and numbered 991 
East Saddle River Road, though the entrance is on Jacquelin Avenue. 
Another lovely old home near the eastern edge of Ho-Ho-Kus 
must have been built not too long after the Revolution, and by 1830 
at the latest. This is the residence at 235 Wearimus Road, which by 
Civil War time was an old house, known as the Bogert Homestead. 
The foundation stones of the building were quarried right on the farm. 
As with most of these homes, frame additions were added as time went 
_ on. In this case a Mr. Dennett who owned coffee rooms in New York 
_ bought the house, added to it and modernized it. Later Mr. Charles 
Batchellor owned it, and sold it in 1889 to Mr. Charles W. Banta of New 
York City. We shall read later the descriptions Mr. Banta’s son, the late 
Mr. Herbert V. Banta, wrote of life on that farm in those days. The 
Bantas sold the farm in 1896 and moved to Ridgewood. There followed 
several owners, and the present residents are Mr. and Mrs. George Van 
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small part of the original house that remains would bear out hee 
because it is made of the clay built up with straw or hog’ S hair, i in the 
manner of that early day. This has hardened until it is almost like stone. 
now. The great fireplace still remains in that end of the house close to’ 
Wearimus Road. There is no cellar under that part, and this too would 
place the date of the house close to 1800. No trace can be found of 
the earliest owners. In 1876 a Mrs. Ackerman lived there, and in 1902 
or 1903 a family named Pulis. It is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Nelson. 

Another Ackerman house appeared on West Saddle River Road, 
across the road from the one built by the first Ackerman, and a little to 
the south. The story in the Ackerman family is that the owners built just 
a room or two at first. Then, with true Dutch thrfit, whenever they — 
acquired money enough, they would add another room. So the house 
gradually came to be a large, comfortable home, room by room. The 
front of the house was the last section to be added, and the entire — 
building was not completed until around 1840 or 1850. Very little j 
remains of the original home today—just a small section at the rear, © 
with a fireplace. The house remained in the Ackerman family for over — 
a century. After the death of Abraham Blauvelt (who had married — 
an Ackerman) the house remained vacant for several years. During — 
1950 it was completely remodeled and is now the residence of Mr. and — 
Mrs. Richard Robin. | j 

The few roads and their poor condition had kept progress of the h 
county at a slow pace. The drovers continued to arrive at Hoppertown, ~ 
their cattle, hogs or sheep almost hidden in the dust raised by their — 
plodding hoofs. Here they would spend the night before the last lap of — 
their long journey from upper New York State to the shores of the 4 
Hudson. Sometimes the residents would enjoy seeing a large flock — 
of domestic turkeys, kept within proper bounds on the highway y 4 
men and dogs who guarded them night and day. 

Then came the Turnpike Era, ushered in by the farmers’ need for 
better and cheaper transportation, an increasing population, general — 
county development and the function of Bergen County as one of 
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the important gateways to the West. The two pikes most important 
to Ho-Ho-Kus were the Franklin Turnpike, built in 1806 and the 


= Church, along what is now Glen Aveuue, turning north along the 
_ present Maple Avenue to Ho-Ho-Kus, then west and north up the 
c hill toward the Ramapos. The new road named the Franklin Turnpike 
commenced at the Paramus Church, thence straight to Ho-Ho-Kus as 
' it does today, following the old stage route to the New York State 


(also called the Hoppertown-Paterson Turnpike) followed Maple 
_ Avenue south as far as East Ridgewood Avenue, thence to Paterson by » 
_ aroundabout way through Ridgewood. 
It is not easy for us to realize how hard it was formerly for a 
traveler from afar to find any of the rural communities outside of 
_ the larger cities. An incident told by the late Mr. John De Vore, tax 
collector of Ho-Ho-Kus, illustrates this point. The De Vores had lived 
in this country since long before the Revolution, and were French 
Huguenots. During the Revolutionary War, most of them were patriots, 
but some were Tories who found life more to their liking in Nova 
Scotia than in New Jersey. Later one of them wanted to visit his 
American relatives, but the nearest he could come to Saddle River was 
Philadelphia. There he found someone who was acquainted with New 
_ Jersey, and who drew him a map which showed the approximate loca- 
_ tion of Saddle River and Ho-Ho-Kus. This map, dated 1803 was last 
known to be still in the possession of the De Vore family. In favor of 
the early traveler was the fact that the right road was often the only 
road. 

John Hopper’s Inn was still an important center of interest for 
Hoppertown. Here the Post Rider brought the mail, and here it re- 
mained until the farmer happened to ride into town to ask for it. 
Here the itinerant tax assessor came once a year, and all the citizens of 
the town gathered to receive him, and indulge in a holiday. 

The Paramus Church was the other important meeting place for the 
people, although it was no longer the only church nearby. There was 
a small Methodist Church on the Hermitage property, some distance 
back of the house. When William M. Bell was the owner, he had sold 
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on March 1, 1797 a small lot, about one-fifth of an acre, to Be ter 
Alyea John Van Blarcom and others, Trustees of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Abraham H. Hopper John A. Hopper Cornelius Smith 
and John Van Blarcom or any of them.” Later the trustees bought : 
the rights to a road to lead from the church to the main road. A building 
was erected, and used for some time. In 1819 the Methodists met : at 
their new Church House on Franklin Turnpike just above Wyckoff f 
Avenue, and finally in 1866 built the present church now occupied in 
Waldwick. Meantime, when Elijah Rosencrantz bought the Hermitage, 
he bought also the church property and building, and all the rights of 5 
way, leading to the church and mills. The small church building was 
finally torn down years later when the Erie Railroad was built. 
As we have noted, the Paramus Church, which during the Revolu- 
tion had been used as a hospital, barracks, etc., was by 1785 in a deplor- 
able condition. The members made an effort to repair the building, but — 
it was not successful, so the old church was torn down, and a new one 
erected just a few feet south of the old one. In doing this, the thrifty 
people used as far as possible the material of the old church in the new | 
building. The church was completed 1 in the year 1800, and is the same 
building we see today. A new bell, still in use, was purchased and = 
placed in the tower. i 
Sermons were preached in the Dutch language, and the hymns were ‘ 
all sung in the same tongue. In 1811, however, the Rev. Wilhelmus 
Eltinge, who had been the dominie since 1799, wrote his resignation, | 
giving two reasons. In the first place the congregation had fallen short — 
in the salary promised him, namely the use of the parsonage, fire-wood, | 
and £152 in cash per annum. Secondly they insisted on his using the 
Dutch language during seven months and English once a day for the. | 
other five months, which meant two services. The church and the ¥. 
dominie must have settled the difficulty because Mr. Eltinge continued 4a 
as minister until 1850, but from the year 1811 on, services were con- | 
ducted in the English language. Pa 
As older members of the church or the community passed away, 
most of them were buried in the graveyard close to. the Paramus 
Church, but a few were buried in the tiny Hopper Cemetery in Ho- 
Ho-Kus. This cemetery, not more than fifty feet square, crowns a 
small knoll on the north side of First Street, just at » the edge of the 
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Pp: eccing lot, and can scarcely be found today. A great tree grows out 
of ‘the center of it, and only a few of the stones are left standing. A’ 
lis t of such names as could be deciphered was made by Mr. John Neafie 
f New York in 1910, and can be found in the back of this book. The 
Fy Earliest date on this list is February 17, 1792, when Garret Hopper 
. “died at sixty-nine years of age. 

_ The Paramus Church still harbored the only school for Hopper- 
_ town children. About the year 1785 a small building was erected some 
ity feet south of the present church. In 1810 the location seems to 
_ have been changed and a small stone house was erected for school 
~ purposes. In 1820 a second stone building was erected. Evidently the 
- English language had at last found its way into the school, for Mrs. 
Eb bg Chester Hopper of Sheridan Avenue, Waldwick owns a small school 
book that belonged to one of her ancestors who attended Paramus 
School. In the front of the book appears the following, written care- 
: a fully, with a child’s hand: | 


“When I am dead 
and lade in the 
Grave and all my 

Bones are Rotten 

4 : Remember me lest 

| I should be forgotten 


Albert J. Terhunes 
hand and Pen March 17 


1811 


There were doctors now, not too far away, and the people depended 

' ___ less and less on their home remedies. As early as 1779 Dr. Joseph Sackett 
Jr. practiced in Paramus. He was one of the seventeen who signed 
the Instruments of Association and Constitution of the Medical Society 
of New Jersey, which is now the oldest medical society in the country. 

It was in 1799 that Dr. Elijah Rosencrantz received from two judges 

of the State Supreme Court a license to practice as a physician and 
surgeon in the State of New Jersey. The records say that Dr. Garret 

D. Banta, born in 1792, practised in Paramus, although his home was 
actually in Ho-Ho-Kus, in the old Banta homestead on Wearimus Road. 

It is interesting to know that his wife was in the habit of accompanying 
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Vroom has now in his possession the old mortar and ie ith a 
Dr. Banta compounded his own prescriptions. Then there was. 
Abram Hopper, born at Ho-Ho-Kus oe 26, 1797, where oe ica 


a 


he began practice in 1819. 
In spite of the presence of these medical men, communication anda 
transportation were so slow that many families managed to take care 
of themselves. There were still a few traveling or saddle-bag doctors, — : 
but these were hard to locate when they were needed, and they were — 
seldom trained doctors. Old Bleed’em, Puke’em and Purge’em was the a 
very inelegant name applied to one of them by some of his pation 
_ The wise mother of a family kept a store of roots and herbs on hand: — 
boneset, Pennyroyal, smartweed, catnip, skunk cabbage, carsaparilla, | 
wild turnip. ; 
The people had their simple remedies also for the few crimes — 
that were committed. Very serious crimes were of course judged at 
the county seat at Hackensack, but lesser misdeeds were punished at the q 
whipping post or in the stocks or pillory, and this continued long after 
the Revolution. But the scenes of burning at the stake, or of meting out 1 
a punishment of five hundred lashes as recorded in the Freeholders’ — 
Minutes, had become too abhorrent to be allowed. Besides the stockail 
at the Paramus Church, there was a Whipping Tree at Saddle River, and — 
up to fifty years ago old-timers could remember the tree, with ing 
iron ring to which the hands of the offender were tied. One story of — 
that tree which has been accepted as fact by descendants of the 
families of that day tells of a nameless unfortunate whose love of liquor 4 
brought him to a sorry fate. This man, the story goes, was sentenced q 
by Old Squire Post to fifty lashes at the Whipping Tree for the — 
heinous crime of stealing a pint of whiskey. He was duly escorted to 
the Tree with bound hands, while a goodly crowd of citizens gathered 
to watch the proceedings—and later to eat a picnic lunch. The fifty — 
lashes were administered, but evidently the court was not satisfied with 
the prisoner’s state of penitence. He was then tied to the back of a 











Chapter 9 


* Wy" ARE SO ACCUSTOMED to blaming the southern states for the 


slavery of the Negroes that it is hard to believe that there were 


_ Negro slaves in Bergen County from its very beginning. A few were 
brought with the first settlers, because each slave meant that more land 


would be received. Later they were found to be of great value in the 
building of new houses, and clearing the land. In the year 1790, out of 


a total population in the state of New Jersey of 184,139, there were 
11,428 Negro slaves. In that year there were 2,301 slaves in Bergen 


County. 
Each family that could afford it had a slave. Mrs. Prevost owned 


zi, slaves, with the slave quarters in the rear of the big house. The Rosen- 
 crantz family kept up the custom, and the buildings used as cabins 


for the slaves lasted until recent years. The ruins can still be seen of 
two small slave houses along Saddle River Brook, owned by the 


_ Ackerman family, and one belonging to the Bantas. 


Slaves were received into membership in the Paramus Church, 
their names being entered on the church rolls as follows: 


Bat, slave of Jacob Zabriskie 

Bet, do J. Ryer 

Bat do John A. Ackerman 
Charles do Jacob Demarest 

Cuff do George Van Voorhees 
Dine do Stephen Hopper 
Francis do J. Bogert 

Gin do John D. Berdan 

Mary’ do Jacob Banta 

Phebe do Wilhelmus Eltinge 


Such names are scattered through the church lists, according to the 
date on which they were received as members. The few copied above 
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the church approved of slavery because the last one listed above is th 
slave of Wilhelmus Eltinge, pastor of the church. There were 
forty-seven slaves mentioned altogether, from 1799 to 1858. T 
blacks may have been members of the Paramus Church, they could 
attend meetings, but the only section where they were allowed to sit 
was up in the gallery on the north side of the church. ‘a 
Copies of old bills of sale show that slaves were not cheap. O: e 
bill of sale dated September 1, 1794 for “a certain negro wench named 
grace and her child” shows that she was sold to Thomas Van Buskir 
of Saddle River for “Seventy Pounds Current Money of the State of 
New York”; another bill of sale in the year 1799 was for a Negro man 
named Sam, abace twenty-three years of age. Sam was a more valuablll 
piece of property, selling for one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
the seller was careful to state that “said negro man is perfectly sound ir in 
Body.” 3 
Advertisements about slaves would be placed in the newspapers, | 
just as in the case of any other property. One appeared i in the Bergen — 
Express and Paterson Advertiser dated August 13, 1819. It read: 4 


FOR SALE-—A smart, active black girl, aged about 20 years, has been — 
brought up to and understands all kinds of housework. For par- 
ticular enquire of the subscriber living at Ponds Church. | 

Peter Garrison. 


¢ 
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By and large, however, slaves were not too numerous in Hopper- — 
town. The ownership of slaves did, of course, give the families a better — 
social status, but there was not much profit on them in this climate. By 
One old man said, “The slaves ate up in winter what they raised in 
the summer.” So it was no great hardship when an act passed on Febru- — 
ary 24, 1820 by the New Jersey State Legislature gave freedom to — 
every child born of slave parents subsequent to July 4, 1804, the — 
males on arriving at twenty-five years and the females at twenty-one 
years of age. A Slave Act had been passed in 1804 providing for the — 
gradual abolition of slavery, and the 1820 act completed the process. — 

A most interesting and revealing document is an Indenture dated — 
April 7, 1810 under which the Overseers of the Poor for Franklin . 
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pound unto” Dr. Elijah Rosencrantz, a slave red Ceaser. 


npl Pinent as shall be eae required of him eee atia to 
nd abilities.” However, the Overseers were careful to put into 


ment the clause that Dr. Rosencrantz, his heirs, assigns, etc. 


apparel, lodging and washing suitable for such a servant during 
1 term... and shall also furnish said Ceaser with two quarters of 


> shall have attained to the age of nine years and shall likewise 
‘uct ct him in Husbandry and all kind of Farmers work.” Perhaps 
Ceaser was one of the fortunate ones, for Dr. Rosencrantz was 
wn for fair and kind treatment toward his slaves. 

After 1790 the number of slaves gradually diminished, until in 1820 
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>. The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn as a Residence in 1850. Courtesy of 
Mr. John Lucas. 


PLATE VII 


and Drug Store 1880. 


1. Wing of Hopper-Labriskie-Tolles House, used as Post Office 
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Chapter 1/0 





_‘W[{f WOULD NOT BE surprising if the reader had by this time become 
i confused by the writer’s use of at least three names to designate 
this village: Hoppertown, Ho-Ho-Kus, and New Prospect. The history 
of its name is confused. Certainly few villages could have so many dif- 
a “erent names to their credit, even over a period of two hundred years. 
We have seen that the hamlet made up of a small group of houses 
near the brook was called H oppertown because of the several Hopper . 
y families that lived there. This was a completely natural development, a 
_ good solid name, most appropriate for the era. And it managed to 
_ survive among the surrounding neighborhoods for more than a century 
and a half. 
Early in 1800, however, the name New Prospect was introduced. 
The source of this name may be explained by the following item, which 
refers to the present Waldwick Methodist Church: 


SL 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Hohokus has always been designated 
as the New Prospect Church from the fact that in 1797, and for many 
years after, it was part of the New Prospect Circuit. The circuit was 
so extended as to require six weeks for the preacher to visit each ap- 
pointment once. 

We find that, according to records of the Post Office Department 
now in the National Archives, the Post Office at Hohokus was estab- 
lished as New Prospect shortly before January 1, 1809, the date of the 

_ first return or account from the Deputy Postmaster to the Postmaster 
General. 

On April 29, 1835 “John Rosencrantz, Esq.” was appointed Post- 
master at New Prospect. We do not know just where the Post Office 
Was situated, but it was probably in the home of the postmaster, as 
was the custom. This may account for the statement, found often, that 
New Prospect was the old name for Waldwick, since the Hermitage 
and all the area immediately surrounding it constituted a sort of hamlet, 
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1858 the name of the Post Office was changed to Hobokus, and 
remained thus ever since, on the records of the Depeche in Was sh- 
ington. ; 

The word Hohokus goes back a long time before the rs H opper- 
town and New Prospect, and it continued to be used, right along with 
the other two. It is possible that, to residents of the rest of the county, 7 
Hoppertown meant the cluster of houses near the present North Maple 
Avenue bridge, and New Prospect meant the area near ae busy mills a a 
little further north. a 

One of the earliest notices of HOES eae appears on the farnauin 
Van Emburgh deed, dated 1698. In this deed, property purchased by 
“Provoast and Dr. Van Inburgh” was located “at a place called by the 
Indians Hochaos beginning at Hochaos brook which runs into Saddle * é 
River at a black oak .. .” In another old deed we find mention of “ 
brook called by the Tnduee Hohhauhas,” and further on, “Nohaukos: 
Brook aforesaid.” On the old deed to the property at No. ro Franklin | 
Turnpike, Waldwick, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Cu 
the Brook is called Chohaukus. 

The name appears in Dutch records of the Hope fanile on 
baptismal or other vital lists, spelled Goghakens in 1727, Choghakes i in 
1710. In an extract from the will of Andries Hoppe in 1760 it is referred 
to as Hoghokus, Hoghakees and Hoghakes. On a map dated 176g it is 
written “the Yoghakes River.” When the Ramapo Tract was first 
surveyed in 1710, on the warrant from Peter Sonmans, the stream was 
called Raighkawack. On the later map of the Tract, dated 1768, it was” 
called Hohawkus and Hawhawkus. | j 

We shall probably never know exactly what a Indians called the | 
beautiful brook we call the Ho-Ho-Kus. There was no written Indian — 
language for the pioneers to copy, and each settler or traveler naturally — | 
translated the sound of the words on the basis of his own native ¢ 
tongue. Many of the makers of deeds, maps and records were not well- | 
educated, and so made up their own spelling. Even today, on a detailed ~ 
map of the United States in the Library of Congress, the town appears i 
as Hohukus, though doubtless that is merely a typographical error. 

_ Hohokus is an Indian name, and the assumption is that is was taken — 







ation, with or without proof or authority. The following 
f the definitions found thus far: 


er i against the bark of trees. 

| 7. Ho-Ho-Kus is named from the Giutahnlies faiae who had 
2 chief town here. 

8. Hohokus. From Hoog Akers, which is good Dutch for high 
_ acorns; also Hoge Aukers, Dutch for high oaks. 

4 4 ie Hohokus means the cracking of a tree, as during an intense frost 
is A (This explanation goes into detail. It seems that ho was used 
__ as an exclamation, or merely as an ejaculation. Hokes meant the 
bark of a tree, and it was considered possible that somebody 
combined the word with ho as a hoax, and thus made hohokes 
____ which finally became Hohokus.) 

i 10. Ho-Ho-Kus. Ho means joy, and the rest of the name hokus 
means tree with a bark. 

Hohokus. From Ho a spirit, and hokes a kind of bark of a tree. 
Hohokus. From hoccus, meaning fox, or woakus, gray fox. 
“Hohokus is still (1920) translated many foxes probably an 
abbreviation of Hokusak, or foxes.” 

Hohokus. Derived from Mehohokus, red Cedar. 

. Hohokus. From Mehokhokus, meaning red cedar. 

. Hohokus. From Mah-ho-ho-kus. It means the red cedar. 

. Hohokus. From Mehokhokus-Hohokus—red cedar, or primarily 
where red cedar abounded. 
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Early in the eighteenth century, certain Moravian missionaries an d 
pioneers made a serious study of the Lenape language in connection 
with their efforts to convert the Indians to Christianity. The words 
transcribed in their manuscripts, and in other papers, were later col- 
lected and edited to produce a dictionary. This was then carefully 
checked by the Rev. Albert Seqaqkind Anthony, a born Lenape of the 
Minsi tribe, and the book A Lenape-English Dictionary was published 
in 1888 by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. | 

Here then is an authority on the language of the Lenni Lenape, 
and with it as a basis we are able to discard many of the so-called | 
definitions, Nowhere have we found any word like Hohokus that 
could mean running water, cleft-in-the-rock, under-the-rock, hollow 
rock, swiftly-running-water, white-?, or the whistle-of-the-wind. We 
find no record at all of Chihohokies Indians. We can eliminate the 
words of Dutch origin because the name was given to the brook be- 
fore the Dutch arrived on the scene. | 

The lengthy explanation of definition No. 9 has some basis in fact, | 
' but it is rather far-fetched. There is a word Mechakhokque to which | 
early writers gave the meaning the month when cold makes the trees | 
crack, December, but Mr. Anthony says that is a dubious definition. | 
Hokes may mean bark of a tree, but Mr. Anthony says the usual word 
is anschuin. Ho is simply an an exclamation, it does not mean spirit. : 
There is a word woakus meaning gray fox, but we find no hoccus or 
hokusak. 

We come then to the last four definitions, all more or less alike, 
all based on the words red cedar, and this would seem to be the logical - 
interpretation. It means that the name of our village comes from { 
Mehokhokus, or a word spelled very nearly like it. Names given to- 
natural features by the Indians were always descriptive, and the land 
through which the brook flows is said to have abounded in red cedars 
when the first settlers came here. In 1927 Mr. Arthur Woodward of — 
the staff of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City, stated that Ho-Ho-Kus was a contraction of Mah-Ho- 
Ho-Kus, a Delaware Indian term meaning the red cedar. Mr. Anthony | 
wrote that in most of the older words beginning in me- that first syllable _ 
would be omitted by the later generations of Indians. Thus we have . 
Hokhokus, which is a real Indian word. We do not need to find a_ | 
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on eaning for each syllable, or use our imaginations to make possible 
combinations of small words. Here is one that is exactly like the word 
Ei we use today, except for the extra letter k. 
ite The Indians strung words together whenever the situation seemed 
to demand it. Words of eighteen and twenty letters are common in 
_ the dictionary, and some have twenty-five to twenty-seven letters. These 
| Bare all in a single word, with no hyphens—in fact, there is not one 
% hyphen in the entire book. This is most significant, for the truth is that 
the word Hohokus was spelled just so, with one capital and no hyphens, 
from the very first time it appeared in print. 

The earliest formal designation of the village as Hohokus that we 
have been able to trace is the year 1828. There is in existence a large 
map of the State of New Jersey “Compiled under the Patronage of 

the Legislature of said State by Thomas Gordon, 1828.” On this map 
appear the names of Hohokus and New Prospect, the former being the 
area near the bridge at the present North Maple Avenue, and the latter 
__ appearing to be just north of the Hermitage. 
Thomas Gordon is also the author of the earliest book we have 
been able to find in which the village was designated Hobokus. In his 
History of New Jersey dated 1834 we find the following: 


ee 


Hohokus Brook rises and has its course S. E. 9 miles in Franklin T-ship, 
Bergen Co. It is a rapid, wild stream, studded with mills, and gives 
name to the village of 

_ Hohokus, village, situate on the turnpike road leading thence to the 
Sterling mountain, N. Y., 9 miles from Hackensack; contains a 
tavern, store, cotton mill, and several dwellings. 


- Before the Federal Government made the name officially Hohokus in 
1858, it was so called by many of the mill owners. To add to the general 
confusion, it was also called Hohokus Station. This appears on a printed 
receipt form of one of the mills in 1853. 

And yet, during these years, the citizens of surrounding towns 
continued to refer to it as Hoppertown. A diary kept from 1836 to 
1841 and from 1861 to 1866 is a remarkable source of information. 
It is “Charity Ackerman’s Memorandum Containing a brief sketch of all 
the Births, Marriages & Deaths, Remarkable events etc.” Charity lived 
in Saddle River, but she certainly knew what was going on around her, 
and this brief book, written in such small, neat handwriting, helps to 
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give us, besides vital records, a picture of life in her time. Again < 
again she records births, deaths and marriages in Hoppe aa 
once mentioning Ho-Ho-Kus. 

After 1858 the name New Prospect gradually died out, but thes ot 
two names remained. Some time during the 1870s a brand-new a 
td aa teg 8S es 8 The name was given to the railroad ene 


Undercliff. 
The changes in the various s larger geographical divisions indi 
which Hohokus found itself throughout the years have had a direct in- KN 
fluence, too, on the name of the village. From the date of March 7 
1682, when the Province of East Jersey was divided into four counties 5 
(Bergen, Essex, Middlesex and Monmouth), the land comprising th 
village of Ho-Ho-Kus has been at all times within the one county of 
Bergen. Many changes were made at various subsequent dates; new 
counties were formed out of parts of Bergen County; sections were 
removed from the county jurisdiction, and returned to the county 
later; but Ho-Ho-Kus happened to find itself always in Bergen County. 
However, Ho-Ho-Kus did find itself mothered by different town- 
ships. First of all, it was part of Franklin Township, created in 1772. 
Then it was in the township of Hohokus which was taken from: 
Franklin Township in 1849. Next, it was included in Orvil Township, | 
incorporated in 1885, and formed out of the southerly part of Hohokus" 
Township and the westerly part of Washington Township. In 1894, 
owing to troubles growing out of the school law, three boroughs, 
namely Saddle River, Upper Saddle River and Allendale, were taken 
off the Township of Orvil. This left just two villages in Orvil Town- 4 
ship: Hohokus and Waldwick. In 1905 they separated, and Hohokus 
became the Borough of Orvil, still retaining the name H obokus for the 
post office, and Undercliff for the railroad station. In 1908 the name of 
the Borough was changed to Ho-Ho-Kus—three capitals and two hy- 
phens, and has remained thus ever since. 7 





Chapter 11 


VER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY years ago, in the year 1830, we 
find that Ho-Ho-Kus, or Hohokus, or Hoppertown—as you 





_ wish—was a busy, growing village. The great elms along the Franklin 


Turnpike were growing too, and the one great elm which, tradition 


eX 


"says, had afforded shade to General Washington, had passed its first 


century of life. It had come to have a massive trunk, huge limbs, and a 
_ full vase-shaped crown, proudly worthy of the name it was to bear, 
_ The Washington Elm. | 


_ Although this was an important period for the town industrially, 
not many new houses were built between 1830 and 1860. The place 
formerly owned by Garret J. Bush Keiser on Sheridan Avenue was 
probably erected during this period, for it is at least one hundred years 
old. The house is now owned by Dr. and Mrs. Robert S. Nagle. 

Nearly a mile farther north on the same road an Ackerman farm 
house had been built, possibly by Hopper Ackerman. Starting out as a 
small house, it had undergone two enlargements or additions before 
1943. It remained in the Ackerman family for generations, then it was 
held by various owners until Mr. Harold Cheel bought it, plus a large 
tract of land. The house stood on Sheridan Avenue, with the end toward 
the street. For many years it served as Mr. Cheel’s office during his 
development of the section of Ho-Ho-Kus known as Cheelcroft. 
Mr. Cheel moved the entire house, though it is about seventy-five feet 
long, and placed it on Ardmore Road, facing the street. It is now the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Gwynne. 

Although few new houses were built during this era, most of the 
existing homes went through some kind of change. The Bogert home 
on West Saddle River Road, the Tolles Mansion and the Hermitage 
were all enlarged or remodeled. 

The Rosencrantz mills continued to produce. Elijah Rosencrantz, 
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youngest son of the Elijah who moved here in 1807, carried on th 
business until 1853, when he sold out to his brother John, though 
a time they ran the business together. The mills were run for the 
manufacture of cotton warps, the product being sold in Philadelphia. 
The brothers employed as many as forty or fifty hands at times. One 
record shows that over 2,862 spindles were used in connection wit h 
the carding machines. a : 
As many as four dams had been built along the brook, in the two 
or three miles above what is now Ho-Ho-Kus Bridge at Maple Avenue, 
and factories were using the rushing water more and more. Andrew 
Zabriskie’s grist and cotton mills were going strong. There were car- 
riage, paint and blacksmith shops along or near Ho-Ho-Kus Brook 
shortly before the Civil War. Near the Rosencrantz mills, John White : 
established a mill in 1837. He came from Milburn, New York, where 
he had been conducting a paper mill. He continued the business here 
until his death in 1848. Then his widow kept the mill in operation. 4 
All these mills and shops gave employment to quite a group of 
people. Some of the manufacturing firms built tenement houses along” 
the brook for their employees, who became permanent residents, but 
these small houses have almost all disappeared. . 
The Ho-Ho-Kus Brook had a rival in water power—the Saddle = 
River. Many mills and shops had sprung up along its winding banks. — | 
There was one in Ho-Ho-Kus, a saw mill built before 1850 on East 
Saddle River Road near Bogert Road by John Berdan, who was well- _ 
known as a millwright. It was called the Washington Mill because tra- 
dition says George Washington stopped at that spot on one of his : 
journeys to Upper Saddle River. Mr. Berdan lived in a large, coma§ 
fortable home he had built near the mill. - 
From the records of Mr. Everett L. Zabriskie comes the note that 
next to the Berdan mill stood “a woolen mill of Haskel Garretson and 
Abe Terhune. The sheep wool was brought there and carded out, 
rolled in twenty-four-inch lengths and taken back to the home 7 
spinning wheel. This woolen mill was burned in 1847.” 7 
Between Ho-Ho-Kus Brook and Saddle River, and east of the river, q | 
stretched wide farms, well-kept and prosperous. In fact, all of Ho-Ho- | 
Kus but the mill properties and the center of the village consisted of 
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a arge farms. All the land had been cleared of forests, except along the 
banks of the brooks, and from the heights above the mills one could 
see almost all of the town, spread out in farm lands, each with its own 
, aaa Life on these farms was full and abundant, and the farmers 
were making money. 

They became even more prosperous with the rise of strawberry 
growing, which had begun as early as 1820. The spread of this crop 
pon them with cash income that was fabulous for the period. 
The short strawberry season was an exciting time, with workers 
__ coming out from the city, and the taverns and boarding places filled 
- with buyers and sellers, hurrying to and from the New York markets. 
_ The baskets in which the strawberries were picked were very different 
_ from those used today. Many of them were made at a factory in Saddle 
River. They were small, round and deep, with a handle, and pickers 

would carry out to the field a lot of baskets tied together on ‘one 

string. When filled, the baskets were taken from the fields in trays 
on small carts. 

The strawberry industry reached its height in the 1850s and 1860s. 
After the middle of the century the trade began to lessen, due to many 
reasons, and the farmers settled back to their accustomed slow but 
sure methods of making money. The interesting little berry baskets 
continued to be used for the small strawberry patches, and a few 
members of the older generation can remember using them. Many are 
in the possession of local historical societies and collectors, still strong 
and usable, though aged a very dark brown. Some baskets have initials 
painted on in black so that they would be returned to their owners 

_after the trip to market. 

More roads, and much better ones, were being built all the time. 
During the 1840s efforts were made to shorten by nearly one-half the 
trip to Paterson on the Hoppertown-Paterson Turnpike. It was not 
until the 1850s, however, that the route was established to follow the 
course of the present Maple Avenue. ‘Then Wagaraw Bridge was con- 
structed over the Passaic River to connect the Turnpike with River 
Street in Paterson. 

The roads were dusty and not too smooth, but horses and wagons 
passed along them constantly. Oxen were still used on many farms. 
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The Diary of the Bogert Family notes in 1837, “Sold our oxen a ( 


- Westervelt for $75.00.” Another note: “Made a potmetal sl 
Albert Hopper” 1846. For the benefit of those who say our Vv 
are getting less cold there is this entry: “We have no sleighing ¢ 


winter, only one little mud snow, March 3, 1848.” 
* * * * ** © * 




























During the early part of the nineteenth century, Ho-Ho-Kus chil- 
dren still plodded to school over the country roads to the building nea 
the Paramus Church. Then a school house was erected by cabecripti 
in Ho-Ho-Kus. We do not know its date, but we know it was Vv 
rudely built and furnished, and that it sufficed until 1856. An effort was 
made that year to change the location and erect a new building, which 
met the usual opposition. But the old one was sold, and the proceeds of 
the sale, added to a donation of $500 and land for the purpose, to- 
gether with a tax of $500 levied upon the district, secured the desired- 
object. The building was of wood, one story in height, 28 by 30 feet 
in dimensions, and, ee to a historian of the times, “very com- 
pletely furnished . . pleasantly located in the village of Hohokus on 
the avenue leading to othe Paramus Church.” 4 

The schoolhouse still remains, forming part of the present Munici- 
pal Building. There has long been a story to the effect that John Jake 
Zabriskie gave the property for the school, and it may be that he was 
the one mentioned above who gave the donation and the land. The fact 
that we have been told the school was built by “Mrs. Mason’s father — 
under the supervision of John Jake Zabriskie” lends credence to the 
story. Mrs. Mason’s father, according to Mrs. J. B. Hopper of Ridge-- 
wood, was Mr. William Ranlett. q 

A visitor to the school in 1880 still remembers how dingy and old — 
it was at that time. She remembers that wide cracks between the 
ancient floor boards showed the ground below, and allowed the bitter — 
drafts to chill the room in winter. A picture taken about 1887, how- — 
ever shows it to be a substantial structure. It was built close to the — 
ground, with just one step up to a small narrow porch on the western — 
end. Opening onto this were two doors, one for the boys and one for — 
the girls. Inside was a small vestibule, and here on a bench was a pail 
of water, with a long-handled dipper from which everyone drank. — 
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Recents near it were practically roasted to a eat while 
er py shivered, even with their coats on. Desks were simple, 


i. penmanship a some Anes Next to book ai slates, 
‘ae still the most important part of school equipment. 


“Up in the morning early 
By daylight’s earliest ray, 

With our books prepared to study 
The lessons of the day. 


Then while we gain in knowledge 
Will sweeter joys be ours 

Than those who waste in folly 
Life’s precious fleeting hours.” 


y In spite of the school in Ho-Ho-Kus, many town residents con- 
tinued to send their children to the Paramus School. In 1845 a new 
one-room frame building had been erected near the Paramus Church. 
4 It was painted white, and the north side of this small school was on 
a line with what is now Glen Avenue. Like its predecessors, it was 
baal by subscription, and served its purpose until 1871. A new building 
was erected, and used until 1905. Parents of children who attended 
‘this school received bills like one dated December 14, 1863 sent to 
_ Mrs. Herman De Vore: 
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To the sinigtees of Paramus Union School 


To teaching John Devore one half Quarter ending Dec. 12 $0,88 


To teaching Herman Devore do 0,88 
Rec’d payment a 1,76 

John W. Bogert 

Trustee 


Great revivals were held at times during the summer months, usu- 
ally August, when travelling evangelists would exhort the people. 
These campmeetings attracted residents for miles around, and were 
always recorded in the old diaries and records, for example, 


1836—Aug. 29th Campmeeting begins at New Prospect Monday M. 
Sept. 3rd | Campmeeting breaks up Saturday. mor. 


This serious side was only one phase of daily living in Ho-Ho-Kus, 
and the residents found much to enjoy. Even campmeetings were 
eagerly anticipated because the friends and neighbors would all be to- 
gether there. A wedding was another happy time: 


1838 


Feb. 15th Married by Mr. Isinlord, Mr. John Terhune from Hoppertown to ~ 


Miss Mary Ann Achenback from Mount Pleasant, we had a regular spree. 


General Parade was an important event, sometimes called General 
Training Day. This was a holiday once each year, when every able- 
bodied man had to give one day for military training, though the 


whole family went along and made a picnic of it. Training in drilling, 
fighting, shooting, wrestling, etc. took place. At the end of the day — 


there was drinking and dancing and a general good time. The General 
Training Field for men from Ho-Ho-Kus was on the grounds of the 
old Naugle Hotel which used to stand on Paramus Road near where 
it is now crossed by Route 17. 

Church sociables were usually held on winter evenings, as was the 
Singing School. The latter group met in the church or school, often 
with a real paid singing master to lead the Glees and coach the soloists. 

Then there were the bees. The spelling bee, usually held in the 
school-house, was purely a social evening for the family. Other bees 
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; ove ok autumn when the corn was ripe; wood a 
; were felled and cut into stove or fireplace lengths; raising 
en the framework of a building was put into place. These 
re welcomed by young and old alike for the extra pleasures — 
‘ orded. They took the place of today’s telephone, radio, news- 
and television for spreading news. While the men discussed 
yblems and national questions of the times, women discussed 
es and children, and exchanged recipes and new patterns of fancy- 
k. Neighbor gave to neighbor of time and effort, but received in 

















0 Be escy City. They obtained charters for two railroads: one, the 
R Ramapo and Paterson Railroad, to go from Paterson to the state line 
at Suffern; the other, the Paterson and Hudson River Railroad from 
pe City to Paterson. 

_ The latter railroad was constructed first, begun while the Erie 
‘promoters were still trying to get started. It was opened before 1836, 
“and soon Ho-Ho-Kus people were using it in traveling to New York 
' City. To do this they had to drive to Paterson and take the train from 
_ the terminal station there, located at that time at the corner of Grand 
5 and Main Streets. Locomotives were not allowed within the city limits, 
So the trains were pulled i in with horses, the procedure being reversed 
a leaving the city. 

As soon as construction on the New York and Erie Railroad made 
a pat evident that the railroad would actually be completed, the New 
_ Jersey promoters built the Ramapo and Paterson Railroad, which was 
_~put into operation in 1848 as a single track road. The formal opening 
_ of the combined roads from Jersey City to Suffern was quite a cele- 
| | bration. A full account of the event appeared in the New York Morn- 
ing Courier of October 21, 1848, in which are mentioned “the lofty 
_ piers upon which, at a great elevation, the viaduct traverses the 
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Hohokus creek, a short rapid but wealth-imparting stream, as its 
waters set in motion several valuable factories.” 

The first timetable of the Paterson and Ramapo Rail Road was 
printed in the Paterson Intelligencer on October 30, 1848. It was a — 
small announcement two inches square, and advised that “Being fin- 
ished, the Cars will commence running regularly on Wednesday the 
ist of November—leaving New York by the Jersey City Ferry Boats, 
foot of Courtlandt-Street, at 8 o’clock, A. M. and 5 P. M. and Suffron’s 
Depot (on the Erie Railroad) on the arrival of the Cars which leave 
Port Jarvis at 6 A. M. and 3 P. M.” The time is given for three trains 
leaving Paterson and New York daily, and a note at the bottom of the 
item states, “Passengers are requested to be at the Ferry five minutes 
previous to the hours of starting.” A timetable dated December 14, 
1848 states, “These trains will stop at the following places only: 
Ramsey’s; Hohokus; Rock Road; Paterson; Aquackanock and Bergen.” 

There were no block signals and no air brakes on the trains at that 
time. When the train approached a station, the engineer would blow 
two blasts on the whistle, and the brakeman would then go to the 
platform and apply the brakes by hand. Safety air brakes were in- 
stalled in 1869. At first, wood was used to run the locomotives, and 
Ridgewood is said to have become an important supply depot for the 
railroad, with great piles of logs standing near the track so the trains 
could load. Coal was tried out in 1857, and in 1861 the line began 
gradually to change over to coal. The last of the woodburners dis- 
appeared in 1874. The cars were originally heated by wood in box 
stoves; then coal was used after 1878. 

At night the only illumination in the cars was furnished by lamps 
burning sperm oil. The use of kerosene began in 1865, and it was not 
until 1881 that gas lamps were installed. ‘The conductors carried. lan- 
terns as they collected the tickets at night. 

What a thrill it must have been for Ho-Ho-Kus residents when the 
first train came puffing up the grade and around the turn into the 
station, with sparks and smoke flying out of the huge smokestack, as 
the trainmen piled the wood into the engine! The cars were brightly 
painted, the brasswork all new and shining, and the shrill whistle 
echoed all the way across the valley. The Bogerts heard that whistle, 
and recorded the great event in the family diary, that autumn of 1848. 
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Mr. Elijah Rosencrantz must have watched with great personal 
interest as the first train roared past. His estate at that time extended 
_ far beyond its present boundaries, through the hollow where the rail- 
_ road is now, and up over the opposite hill in what is now Ridgewood. 
_ With a vision of the future, the generous Mr. Rosencrantz deeded the 
_ tight of way to the Erie, expressing the belief that “the railroad would 
_ some day be of some assistance.” 

q The New York and Erie tried to compete with the new line, but 
ye passengers preferred it to the longer route to New York City by way 
_ of Piermont. After much negotiation and legislation the Erie gave in, 
and on February 10, 1851 leased each of the Jersey lines during the 
continuance of its charter, which was perpetual. Construction on the 
4 _ New York and Erie Railroad continued, and finally, on May 14, 1851, 
came the grand opening of the road all the way to Dunkirk. After the 
Erie had taken over the New Jersey railroads, main traffic followed 
the new route, and eventually Piermont became the terminus of a 
_ small branch line, while Ho-Ho-Kus saw more and more trains pass- 
ing to and from the west. 

These through trains were remarkably comfortable for the times. 
While the cars lacked water coolers, they did boast a water-boy for the 
convenience of the passengers. These boys would pass through the cars 
with cans of water and tin dippers to satisfy the thirst of the travelers. 

The first newsboy on the early through trains was William Skelly. 
_ If a train was delayed, he went through the cars informing passengers 

what the trouble was, and how long they were likely to be stalled. 
He was the pioneer of the railroad news business, and as he grew up, 
increased his facilities until he had a monopoly of the newspaper busi- 
ness between New York and Port Jervis. His enterprise led to the 
creation of the Union News Company. 
There was only one single track through Ho-Ho-Kus for years. 
It was not until 1865 that the second track was. laid, and the third 
and fourth tracks in 1902 and 1903. Because of the single track, trains 
had to be switched to side tracks in order to pass, and Ho-Ho-Kus 
___ became one of the busy switching places. 
‘ _ With all its mills, Ho-Ho-Kus was a station stop, but there was 
none at Godwinville, the present Ridgewood, at first. When the 
manufacturers there and their Paramus neighbors asked for a station 
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nearer by, they were refused, and it was only after a controversy of 


three years that they secured a station at the Godwinville Road cross- 


ing. At first, only freight trains stopped. It was two years more before 
the place was made a stop for passenger trains, and a platform built. 
With the coming of the railroad there began a more regular postal 


service, and here again Ho-Ho-Kus was important. The mail bags 
were thrown off the train at New Prospect (as the Post Office was — 


called until changed in 1858 to Hohokus) and carried to the nearby 
villages by postmen on horseback or on foot. John D. Berdan secured 
the first contract for carrying the mail to the Saddle River valley. 
He made his weekly trip on foot, on Saturday evenings, after a week’s 
labor at the shoemaker’s bench. Only once in his eight years’ service 
did he fail to deliver the mail, and that time a freshet had swept away 
the Ho-Ho-Kus bridge. The mail carrier who succeeded Mr. Berdan 
was Peter P. Ackerman, a blind man, familiarly known as Blind Pete, 
who performed the service on horseback, the mail then having been 
increased from a weekly to a daily mail. Succeeding carriers were: 
David Tice, Edward Eckerson, Garret Ackerman, William Osborn, 
Abram H. Ackerman. 

Prior to 1859 the mail for Ridgewood was thrown off at Ho-Ho- 
Kus and carried on horseback to the Post Office in the railroad 
station. The erection of the new station in 1859 started the first direct 
Railway Mail Service to Ridgewood. | 


There is a first-hand description of a ride on the Erie in 1858, 


written in 1929 by Albert Demarest Terhune, whose busy pen gave 
us so much local history. Mr. Terhune, who was born in the home- 
stead on East Saddle River Road, on September 23, 1847, wrote in part, 


On the morning of the sixth day of July we had all our extras packed 
securely in a large traveling bag. . . John and I hitched up Dolly to the 
family carriage and in a few minutes we were ready to start for the 
railroad station at Ho-Ho-Kus. . . | 

The weather had been very dark and stormy for several days past, 
and the Saddle River had overflowed its banks, covering the meadow 
with about two feet of water. On the public road crossing the meadow 
and intersecting with the West Saddle River Road over which we had 
to travel, the water was rushing and swirling in a dangerous manner. 
Dolly had to wade slowly through this freshet to reach the high hill 
on the other side. Brother John finally landed us safe and sound on 
the western side of the valley, and we proceeded on our journey toward 

































Re Franklin Tue pike 
was a small one-roomed building et by the Paterson & Ramapo 


Shon, after our arrival at the station the chugging, noisy little locomo- 
with the old funnel shaped smoke-stack came screeching and 
fing along, drawing a string of small canary colored cars. The engine 
Bs | driving wheels about five feet high and the tender at the rear was 
loaded with stout pieces of saw cordwood for fuel. Out of the smoke- 
__ stack of the old wood burner came huge rings of smoke that rose high i in 
_ the air as the locomotive came to a full stop. . . “All Aboard,” came 
a Ree shrill cry of the conductor, and every waiting passenger on the 
station platform climbed aboard. The engineer gave two loud blasts 
on the whistle, rang a bell, the locomotive gave a few puffs, the driving 
rice swung around and we were off rolling down the single wide gauge 
“track at a speed of fifteen or twenty miles an hour . . The stopping places 
en route were: Godwinville (now Ridgewood) ; Paterson; Passaic, form- 
erly Acquackanonck; Passaic Bridge; Boiling Springs (now Rutherford) ; 
and Jersey City. 
When the the train reached the salt meadows a short distance below 
Boiling Springs station the train came to a stop. The track ahead as far 
as the eye could reach was covered with water. The Hackensack River 
had flooded the marsh land and the engineer was not confident that the 
track was safe for the iron horse to wade through the flood. In a con- 
- sultation between the engineer and the conductor it was decided to pro- 
ceed slowly over the water-covered track to the bridge spanning the 
Hackensack River and then investigate the condition of the railroad 
track eastward to Bergen Hill. 
_ The locomotive and all the cars passed safely over the bridge, and 
continued its run to the Hill where the track curved to the right and 
entered the open cut of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, landing 
us safe and sound at the dock in Jersey City. We boarded a ferry- 
boat at the river and in less than half an hour we were across the Hudson 
and in the great metropolis. . . 
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YE TURN AGAIN To the writings of Mr. Albert D. Terhune for a 
aed account of events preceding and during the Civil War, 


a ‘Th he whole eenacey was aroused as the presidential election of 
60 approached. Abraham Lincoln was running for President against 


at that time largely Hennetae Mr. Terhune describes a campaign 
‘parade of the Wide-a-Wakes, as all who marched in a Republican 
torchlight parade were nicknamed, and the vivid description opens our 
eyes to the amazing activity in Ho-Ho-Kus more than ninety years 
ago. The parade was sponsored by prominent citizens in October 
A 1 860. Wrote Mr. Terhune: 


The manufacturing firms of White, Rosencrantz, Zabriskie, Terhune 
and Marinus, located along Hohokus Creek, had . . a great number 
of male employees who worked in their factories. All . . who were able 
to carry a torch, chopping axe, beatle and wedge, and a twelve foot 
chestnut rail on his right shoulder were considered eligible to be drafted 
into the service of parading. 


{ 
Ay n 
Ls 


ectied on two poles across the Turnpike at the schoolhouse was 
a large banner with painted portraits and the names of Abraham 
- Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice Presidential candidate, and 
the parade formed near there. Elaborate costumes had been made, and 
_ each small squad was in charge of a leader, the whole parade being in 
_ command of Captain John Andrew Marinus and two Lieutenants. To 
, the sound of a brass cornet band the procession marched up the hill 
4 to the Bamper Tavern, where all the paraders were royally entertained 
by the proprietor before they made the return march. 
' Mr. Terhune was a boy of twelve then, and knew from first 
i hand the following: 


IOI 
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The schoolboys who followed the parade in the rearguard enjoyed them- 


selves by spending their copper pennies, silver dimes and half-dimes for 7 | 


soft drinks and candy. In old times almost every tavern that was located 
by or near a District schoolhouse on the public highway sold candy. 
On a large shelf back of the bar, in glass jars were kept long round 
sticks of candy. These long sticks of licorice, lemon, peppermint, sassa- 


fras and birch flavored candy were called by the boys and girls barber — A 


poles. 7 

As to the spectators, Mr. Terhune wrote: “In the meantime 
there had been a great outpouring of the people from far and near, 
who came to view the unique display. Those from the surrounding 


country came ey train, in horse-drawn vehicles, on horseback, and 


on shanks mares.” It is difficult for us to re-create the picture of all 
this excitement, and the “great outpouring of people” in the quiet 
village of Ho-Ho-Kus, but it helps us to realize that the mills along 
the brook were large enough to attract many workers to this area. 


The Garret H. Bamper Tavern mentioned stood until 1953 in 


Waldwick on the corner of the Turnpike and Wyckoff Avenue. It was 
known formerly as the Laroe Tavern, and afterwards came into the 


possession of Captain Bamper. His son, Garret H. Bamper, owned 


four four-horse stage coaches. He died soon after the Civil War, aged 
eighty-six years. 


When the news was received of the firing upon Fort Sumter, 


feeling rose throughout the county, and in no section was it more 
intense than in Ho-Ho-Kus. Just as during the Revolution, opinion 


differed, and while most citizens were loyal to the Union, others felt 


that the war was unrighteous and unnecessary. 

The morning after the attack on Fort Sumter, Rev. E. T. Corwin, 
then pastor of the Paramus Church, fastened a flag of the United 
States to a pole and thrust it out of the belfry of the old church. 
When the congregation came to church the following Sunday, they 
found “Old Glory” waving in the breeze above them. Some of the 
members objected, telling the pastor it was not right to have the flag 
there inasmuch as there was a division of opinion among them. They 
insisted that the flag must come down. Two other members, William 


Ranlett and John Jacob Zabriskie of Ho-Ho-Kus, approved the 


pastor’s action and declared that they would protect him in keeping 
the flag on the steeple. During the week a committee of the objectors 
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“called _on Mr. Corwin and demanded the removal of the flag before 
ig ey s service. Mr. Ranlett on the other hand immediately 


ig Gn the following Sunday morning, after the congregation had 
_ assembled on the church grounds, the committee approached the pastor 
and informed him that, as they had stated before, the flag must come 
down and come down at once. As they started toward the belfry, Mr. 
Corwin halted them and said, “I told you our flag should wave above 
“us until the war is over. I have twenty-five men here to help me 
y - protect it. The first man who touches that flag to tear it down will be 
t shot. ” In the midst of the excitement the committee and their sym- 
| a gathered their families and left the scene, many never to 
_ return to worship again in the Paramus Church. The flag lasted a year 
a: ead a half, and was replaced by others until the close of the war. This 
incident was, perhaps, the high point of the community’s differences, 
_ for more and more people became sympathetic toward the cause of the 
_ Union as time wore on. 
Meantime, two spacious halls had been erected through the 
* efforts of enthusiastic followers of the two major political parties. 
Union Hall was the work of the Republicans, being designed and 
built after plans drawn by William H. Ranlett, who was an architect. 
The structure was used principally by the Republican party as a 
place for holding political meetings, and for community dances. It 
was built on what is now Glen Avenue, some distance west of the 
Paramus Church. The congregation of the church met here in the 
zg 1870s when their church building was being renovated. In 1875 they 
; purchased the hall, removed it to the church grounds, fitted it up for a 
__ commodious chapel and Sabbath school room and still use it for that 
purpose. Mr. George Berdan, in charge of the renovation, found that 
ia the floor had to be reinforced when it became part of the chapel, 
4g because it had been specially made to be springy for dances. 
B, i The other hall was known as Democratic Hall. This large clap- 
. board building was erected by the Society for Promulgation of Educa- 
tion in Bergen County. It stood on the Franklin Turnpike just west 
of the present Snyder’s Market at No. 455. It was used as a paint shop 
ae after the war. It is said to have collapsed in 1890, and its foundation 
Stones can still be seen. Here the National Guard of Ho-Ho-Kus 
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drilled faithfully and ardently under their Captain Abraham Van 
Emburgh, and the place was often called Military Hall, Guard Hall 
or just The Drill Hall. 

Mr. A. D. Terhune, one of the members of the Ho-Ho-Kus 
National Guard so busily drilling, told the thrilling story of the 
departure of the soldiers for the war. They had assembled early on 
the morning of September 22, 1862 in the Guard room, where the 
Rev. Mr. Corwin, after preaching a farewell sermon, gave each man a 
copy of the Bible to take with him. Wrote Mr. Terhune: “The line of 
march from the armory on Franklin Turnpike to Ho-Ho-Kus station, _ 
on the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, was very impress- 
ive.” Mr. Terhune marched in the vanguard of the procession as one 
of the standard-bearers on that eventful occasion. The story 
continues: 


When the company arrived at the station, Captain Abraham Van Em- 
burgh informed the agent and operator, Alfred G. Bates, that he had 
a written order from the governor of New Jersey, for free transportation 
over any railroad in the state for his recruits so that he could report 
for duty at Trenton in the afternoon of that day, and desired to place 
his recruits aboard the express train that was due to pass Ho-Ho-Kus 
station a few minutes after nine o’clock. The agent refused to comply 


with the captain’s request, and stated he had no authority to stop the — 


express at that station. . . The Captain . . . immediately gave orders 
to the volunteers to block the track with a number of railroad ties lying 
ranked in a heap on the opposite side of the track. With a loud cheer, 
the soldiers leaped across the track to obey the order of the captain. 


The agent telegraphed ahead to have the train slowed down, 
and as it drew into the station it stopped within a few feet of the 
wooden barricade. The story goes on: 


“All Aboard; Excepting four men” came the command from the officers. 
When all the men had safely boarded the train, excepting the captain 
and four privates, the order was given to lift the blockade and clear 
the track by removing the ties to the western side of the railroad tracks. 
The captain and the other men then quickly leaped aboard and the 
express that had been held up and delayed for several minutes, proceeded 
on its journey eastward bound for Jersey City. 

The National Guards of Ho-Ho-Kus were mustered into the United 
States service as Company B—22nd Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry. The commissioned officers of Company B were: Captain Abra- 
ham Van Emburgh; First Lieutenant Jacob Z. Van Blarcom; Second 
Lieutenant Benjamin Z. Van Emburgh. 
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_ The regiment was made up chiefly from the bone and sinew of 


- Bergen County’s agricultural population, the total number of officers 


and men being 939. The majority of the men from this vicinity were in 


iP Companies B and D. On September 29, 1862 the regiment left Trenton 
B for Washington, D.C. It was first attached to Casey’s Division, defenses 
bi of Washington, then to Patrick’s Brigade, Provost Guard, Anmy of 
_ the Potomac, and then to the Third Brigade, First Division, First Army 
q Corps. The only important engagement it took part in was the move- 
_ ment on Chancellorsville, Virginia, May 2 and 3, 1863. It continued 
_ its organization and remained in active service until the expiration of 


__ its term, when it was ordered to return to New Jersey for its discharge 


and was mustered out of service at Trenton June 25, 1863. 

On February 20, 1863, Captain Van Emburgh was promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel. “When he rode up the East Saddle River Road 
to the old homestead,” wrote Mr. Terhune, “mounted on his beautiful 
and spirited bay horse Dixie, dressed in a handsome military uniform, 
he was welcomed with hearty greetings by his relatives and friends. The 


_ colonel was acclaimed as the hero of the hour, and a few years later 
___ was honored by the people of the county who nominated and elected 
___ himto represent them in the New Jersey Legislature as Assemblyman.” 


In the war records, he and the other soldiers from Ho-Ho-Kus had 
carried on the bold pattern set by the Hoppers and their neighbors 


_ during the Revolution. Below are given the names of Companies B 
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and D of the 22nd Regiment listed as residents of Ho-Ho-Kus: 


COMPANY B. 


Captain Abraham Van Emburgh 

First Lieutenant Jacob Z. Van Blarcom 
2nd Lieutenant Benjamin Z. Van Emburgh 
ist Sergeant Andrew Van Emburgh 
2nd Sergeant Charles Van Riper 

3rd Sergeant Thomas Eckerson 

4th Sergeant James A. Osborne 

ist Corporal Aaron Van Derbeck 

2nd Corporal Abraham H. Hopper 
6th Corporal Theodore Bamper 

7th Corporal John Acker 
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Privates: 

Banta, Thomas T. Perry, James 
Magroff, Martin , Terhune, Alexander 
Myers, John J. Turse, Jacob Y. 
Osborne, William A. Van Vorst, Henry 
Myers, Martin J. 7 

COMPANY D 

Privates: 
Ackerman, Abraham R. Perry, John H. | 
Ackerman, Garret Post, John J. 
Monroe, David Van Dien, John 
Monroe, Stephen Williams, John 


Although this writer can find no record of any of the valiant 
sons of Ho-Ho-Kus being lost in the fighting, the village felt very 
deeply the effects of the war. There is the story of one of the Terhunes, 
living on the old homestead, who owned a cannon placed on the 


property. He would shoot off the cannon to celebrate victories by 


the Union army. Unfortunately the same cannon caused his death 
while he was honoring General Grant’s election to the presidency 
in 1868. | . 

There is the story of another man who had driven his team of 
horses to the Ho-Ho-Kus station to wait for the arrival of the train, 


hoping to receive news of his son who was away at war. He drove. 


the wagon onto the great scales at a nearby store. When the train came, 
the horses were frightened and started up suddenly, throwing the 
driver out of the wagon, and breaking his neck, while the horses 





went into the lake and were drowned. The train had brought news of — ? 


the death of the son, and later the whole town turned out to the 
double funeral of father and son. 

A former resident of Ho-Ho-Kus remembers his family telling 
about the train-loads of prisoners that passed through here. Crowds 
of local people would go to the railroad station to watch, just a bit 
atraid of the enemy so close to them, yet drawn by curiosity. Stories 
have come down in other families about the fierce and angry looks 
the prisoners gave the spectators. The Erie was transporting the 





to o pay Gan a ebstae. One young 1 man who was eclibie 
was courting a Ho-Ho-Kus girl, and they were joking 
‘they attended a dance. Later, when he reached home, he 
4 his draft call had arrived during his absence. His mother, 












Chapter 14 


ah HE TWENTY YEARS immediately following the Civil War saw a 


change in the population of Ho-Ho-Kus. It was not so much the 
number of new families moving in as it was the entirely different 
type of person coming into the town. As early as the 1850s the first 
of the commuters began to settle in northern New Jersey, and by 


_ 1875 or 1880 there was quite a group here of families who had come 


from the metropolitan area. The older families and their descendants 
were still here, still building and buying and selling homes, but side 
by side with them was emerging a new kind of resident, with city 
background, ideas and social customs. Ho-Ho-Kus accepted the new- 
comers, charmed them with its natural beauty and clean fresh air, 
fused them into the life of the town, and was handsomely rewarded 
for its hospitality. 

Even in 1876, however, we find that in the area that is now 
Ho-Ho-Kus there were not more than thirty large homes. In addition 
there were several small dwellings, the mills, taverns, businesses and 


schools — just an average small American village with its surrounding 


farms. It is these farms, of course, that extended to the present bounda- 
ries of Ho-Ho-Kus, and the larger area was still divided, part being in 
Hohokus Township and part in Washington Township. 

The map of 1876 indicates how small was the actual village, 
and shows that there used to be a beautiful lake in the deep ravine 
of the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook. Some five hundred feet above the bridge 
over the brook at North Maple Avenue are still to be seen the 
huge stones that once formed part of the dam built at that spot. Beyond 
it the rushing water of the brook was held in check to form a narrow 
body of water called Sylvan Lake. Once again we can turn to the 
account of an eye witness for the picture of Ho-Ho-Kus in those days. 
This time the reporter is Mr. Isaac B. Keiser who came to the village 
from Wortendyke in 1863, when his father accepted a position as 
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the Ho-Ho-Kus Wbniea S Club j in 1923, telling about the town os ha 
had known it, and through the kindness of his daughter, Mrs. Gaston 
B. Gesner, we have had access to that manuscript. = 

Mr. Keiser tells of the bridge, shown on the map, crossing the 
brook from a point opposite the Tolles House to the cotton factory 


of Mr. Zabriskie, and continues: | e 


In 1863, the dam, the remains of which are still standing, was built 
in place of an old wooden dam which formerly stood there (built in 
1861). This dam, cut brown stone, which was over 50 feet high ahaa 
was built in the form of steps, was a beautiful sight when the water q 
was trickling over it and people came for miles to visit the dam and — 
the beautiful lake which was behind it. This lake extended from the a 
site of the present ruins up to the Erie Railroad bridge near the Nagle 
Coal Yard and was in many places over 50 feet deep and we had at — 
that time splendid swimming and boating facilities in town. : 


This is the lake near the store, where the team of horses drowned, as 
told in the preceding chapter. The brook at.the upper end of the lake — 
came under the tracks through the high arch that is still there., A | 
short distance above this, it widened again into a mill pond, and there 
stood the Rosencrantz cotton mill. 

Because of the mills and the railroad, the immediate vicinity 
became a small business center. Here was a big hotel, called the 
Sylvan Lake Hotel run in 1876 by: George Morrison. It stood very near _ 
the railroad tracks, on the western side, with three or four small 
buildings alongside it. Below the hill, back of this hotel, there was 
a dancing pavilion near the spot now occupied by the Bleachery. 
Dances were held there every Saturday, and people came from the 
surrounding country to attend. 

Hollywood Avenue, then called Valley Road, extended as now 
right to the railroad, widening somewhat near the tracks to make 
room for the depot and the freight house with its siding. Two stores 
were nearby, each called a General Store. Mr. Frank J. Leary owned 
one, and the other was owned by Mr. Stephen Vreeland, on the north 
corner of the Avenue near the tracks. This latter building was very 
large, extending along the roadway, part of it being occupied as a 
hotel with a saloon, besides the store. Upstairs over the store were 
the living quarters of the Vreeland family. 
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the vi These were the only stores between Allendale and 
Ridgewood, and both did a thriving business. 


We continue with Mr. Keiser’s description: 


There was a great deal of freight shipped from Hohokus in those days 
as there were two cotton factories in town, a mill at Waldwick and a 
great deal of lumber and cord wood was shipped from here. The main 
road to upper Ridgewood also started from the rear of the Hohokus 
station and went over an iron bridge parallel to the railroad track and 
then crossed the track and went up the side of the present ravine back 
of the Bleachery. 

Knollwood Park was used as a park and was enclosed by a fence 
running along the Turnpike. Mr. J. J. Zabriskie who owned the property 
had paths laid out, one of them a beautiful walk along the west side 
of it and skirting the lake and running up along the ravine. . . Great 
quantities of laurel and trailing arbutus grew in this Park. There was 
a dancing platform and a large flag pole . . Patriotic celebrations were 
held in this Grove on the 4th of July at which a band was always in 
attendance, the Declaration of Independence was read, there was dancing 
all day and during the evening, and games and exercises of various kinds. 


It was in this park that Mr. John “Jake” Zabriskie met his death. 


_ Returning from New York on the train late one night, Mr. Zabriskie - 
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stopped to rest on his way home from the railroad station. There 
was a great, flat rock that he called his special place, and he sat down 


_ there, went to sleep, fell into the deep water and was drowned. 


Between the business center and the north edge of the village, 
there were only two large homes on the west side of the Turnpike, one 
just north of Stout’s lane owned by Mr. James H. Rutter, and, 
of course, the Hermitage. There were also only two homes north 


_ of Hollywood on the east side of the Turnpike; the home of Edward 
__F. Hopkins at what is now No. 206 Franklin Turnpike, and the 
home of Mr. Richard Hawes at No. 222, built shortly after 1870. 


There was farm land from there north, except for the Roman 
Catholic Church and cemetery. 
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John Jacob Zabriskie, who had prospered with his mills and os 
other interests, owned most of the present business section of Ho-Ho- _ 
Kus, and much along the northern Turnpike. It amounted to some es 
fifty-seven acres all together, besides fifty acres on the west side of 
the railroad in what is now Ridgewood. Prior to the time he renovated 
and enlarged the present Ho-Ho-Kus Inn he lived, as we have said, 
in the Tolles Mansion. There he had the office for his factory and his 
farm, and also the Post Office and a drug store. Even after he moved 
to the new place, he continued to keep his office at the old house. 
Here and there, clustered about the large mills were the small shacks 
of the millworkers. Mr. Keiser wrote that the Zabriskie mill employed 
about sixty hands and the Rosencrantz mill about forty. He continued, 
“There were eleven tenant houses containing eighteen families located 
in the millyard, most of which have since been torn down. The old 
house at the bridge which is just being torn down, contained four 
families.” This would be the old Van Emburgh or 1753 house. 

John “Jake” Zabriskie’s home must have been a great contrast 
to the tenant cottages. Shaded by the lofty elm trees, with carefully 
tended lawns and flowers, smooth driveways leading to the large barn 
and other outbuildings at the rear, it probably was, as it was called, | 
“a very handsome residence.” He had extended the small part of the — 
house toward the west, removing the outside oven. Then he built a | 
complete second story over it, with a high ceiling to the ample room ~ | 
thus made, and a gambrel roof to match the one over the larger part. | 
He added the dormer windows in the top floor of that larger section, 
and a narrow porch extending from the main entrance to the door in 
the west end. 

A former Ho-Ho-Kus resident who visited there when Mr. 
Zabriskie was alive, has told us how sumptuous was the interior of 
the house. Many of the marble mantels still remain. Large full-length 
mirrors, at either end of the room that is now the main dining-room, 
have narrow marble shelves at the bottom. Some of the finely carved 
wood decorations remain, over the mirrors, for example. The main 
entrance hall is hospitably wide, and the broad stairs with their 
fine hand-rail, lead all the way to the third floor. 

Residents of the town would point out with great pride the © | 
large fountain in the front yard. A pipe carried water from the 
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1. Drawing of Zabriskie Dam and Cotton Mill by Rosa Reynolds 
Atwater 1882. 





2. Photograph of above site taken in 1880. Courtesy of 
AWWA @ OV ora Gaty Ty 
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1. Rosencrantz Cotton Mill 1881. Present site of Ho-Ho-Kus 
Bleachery. Courtesy of Mr. Gilbert Mearns. 





2. Blacksmith Shop and Fire Tower located in present Borough Hall 
Park 1925. Courtesy of Mrs. John R. Kingsland. 
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| brook across the road to the fountain, and the force of the water kept 
ig it bubbling merrily. On the topmost spray was a very light-weight 
a ball that was constantly tossed up and down by the moving water. The 
ia - lowest basin of the fountain, still in excellent condition, now serves 
i as a bed for some of the carefully tended flowers in front of the Inn. 
$3 On the east side of the house was a high stone wall and a glassed-in 
section where Mr. Zabriskie grew large quantities of grapes, in several 
varieties. The vines continued to yield grapes for many, many years 
after Mr. Zabriskie’s death in 1876. Mr. Keiser wrote: “Mr. Zabriskie 
was a fine type of the old fashioned country gentleman and it was 
one of the sights of the times to see him and his coach and four 
driving along the country roads. He attended the old church at 
Paramus with his family and invariably drove his four horse team to 
church on Sunday morning.” 
Just south of the brook, on the east side of North Maple Avenue, 
_ stood the very large residence of Mr. A. Dickey. There were two houses, 
known as The Big House and The Little House, and back of them 
were huge barns and many outbuildings. The Big House was later 
moved over to First Street, where it is now No. 217. The Little House 
became the building which for years housed the Great Eastern 
store, now occupied by Anderson Brothers on North Maple Avenue. 
Down on the Turnpike, east of the old school, was a blacksmith 
shop, a wheel-wright shop and paint shop, which did a very extensive 
business for the upper part of the county. Everybody went there 
for work to be done. 
Across the street, the large tract east of Zabriskie’s home prop- 
erty belonged to the Banta estate, the owner Samuel Banta having 
_ died before 1876. On this tract stood the Tavern Under the Elms, 
which Mr. Banta had run for many years. It was a favorite spot 
for drovers who were still bringing their cattle to New York on 
foot, in spite of the growing popularity of the railroad. A small item 
of interest is that one of the women employed as a maid at the Tavern 
at that time received the munificent sum of three dollars a month 
as wages. 
__ There were four homes on the present Sheridan Avenue between 
the Turnpike and Hollywood Avenue. The only one on the west 
side was the building owned for many years by the Keiser family, 





the property of Frederick Mabie, now the pee ‘of Mr. aaa 


John S. Clarke. On a corner of this property, right on the edge of the 


brook, was a tiny building in which “Billy” Bogert had a shoemaker’: Ss 
shop. The brook was a real one in those days, much larger than the 


narrow ditch it has become, and the shop perched precariously on 


the bank of it. People were always expecting it to fall into the water, 


but it never did. In later years this building was moved, and added | 


to the big house to form a pantry. 


Next along the street came the home of Peter D. Bush, or — 


Busch, who lived in a little red frame house of one and one-half stories. 
He had a truck farm that extended for some distance to the east. This _ 
house was later enlarged, and under the ownership of Mr. Gedreean 
Jackson, who was Mayor from 1920 to 1923, the grounds were planted 


with rare as well as the familiar shrubs, trees and flowers until it became q 


a show place for those who love beautiful gardens. It is now the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Pittman at No. 110 Sheridan Avenue. 

_ Then came the home of John A. Marinus at the corner of Holly- 
wood. He was a wheel-wright, and had a shop in Ho-Ho-Kus with 
Benjamin Eglen as partner. Mr. Marinus kept to his trade until he 
was over seventy years of age. He died in 1917. A later owner of 
this place was Ross Mersereau, who was at one time Mayor of the 


town. Other owners were Ingrams and Zechers. The house is now the a 


home of Mr. and Mrs. John Dell at No. 130 Sheridan. 

Along both ‘sides of Sheridan Avenue north of Hollywood up 
to and beyond the Ho-Ho-Kus boundary, the land still belonged 
to the Ackerman family. Abram H. Ackerman owned the lands 
immediately above Hollywood, and Henry A. Ackerman owned those 
just north of Abram’s. These were farm lands, meadows, grain fields 
and pastures. The part west of Sheridan contained an extensive 
swampy section, a favorite skating pond each winter for the children 
of the area. Through it there ran a small brook, meandering parallel 
to Sheridan Avenue, all the way down to a point opposite the Mabie 
home, where it turned east under the road. It formed the boundary 
between the property of Mr. Mabie and Henry Clair on the north, 
and John J. Zabriskie and the Banta estate on the south, turning 
south on Mr. Clair’s property to go under the Turnpike, losing 
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itself finally in Ho-Ho-Kus Brook. This tiny stream, called Zabriskie 
E Br09k, has almost disappeared. Lands have been drained or filled in, 


be Brus, a lane led es to the large at house of Peter H. Terhune, 
cA Jater owned by the Learys. The last owner was a family named 
Lomax, and after the death of the owner, the house was vacant for a 
time, then it caught fire and burned to the ground in the 1930s. 
| On West Saddle River Road, in what is now Ho-Ho-Kus there 
_ were five houses: the homes of Abram H. Ackerman, John Q. Voorhis, 
_ Mrs. E. J. DeVoir (DeVore), John W. Bogert and Garret Lucas. 
The Lucas home, which was built about 1870, has been renovated and 
enlarged in the past few years, and is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hannan. 

- Across the Saddle River on Wearimus Road were three homes: 
Mrs. Ackerman’s, the present George Nelson home; Charles Bachelor’s, 
the present George Van Vlaandaren home; and Albert Bogert’s, the 
present home of Dr. Norman M. Dingman. A map shows the home of 
Dr. Henry G. Banta near the triangle where Wearimus and East Saddle 

_ River Road meet, though Dr. Banta had died January 21, 1876. 

Following north along the East Saddle River Road, we find the 
mill and home of John Berdan, the only buildings on the west side 
of the road. On the east side was the large and comfortable home of 
_G. W. Hosmer, later of Nathaniel Orr, and now the home of C. H. 
Van Vlaandaren. Then came the old Terhune Homestead; beyond 
that the house built by John and Polly Van Emburgh, and at the 
edge of the village, the house of Samuel Smith. 

The Terhune homestead had passed out of the hands of that family 
in the 1860s. Peter Van Emburgh, grandfather of Mrs. J. Blauvelt 
Hopper of Ridgewood, lived there, and sold the property to William 
Ranlett, who sold it in 1869 to Joseph Jefferson. The name of Joe 
Jefferson may not impress this generation, nor newcomers to this 
part of the country, except to wonder perhaps as to the origin of 
the name that crops up here and there: the Joe Jefferson Players, the 
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ie Jefferson Club, the Joe Jefferson house. The man whose name <i 
such an imprint on this part of the county, the third to bear that 
name, was one of the greatest actors of his day. He played many 7 
roles in New York theatres, as well as all over the world, but his most 
famous was the portrayal of Rip Van Winkle. His name became stl 
closely associated with the play that people often referred to him 
as Old Rip. He was at the peak of his career, and about forty years 
old when he found the house in Ho-Ho-Kus. His granddaughter has" 
described the property as it appeared then: 


A lovely estate in Hohokus is for sale, in the little valley of the Saddle — 
River; the old house has large low-ceilinged rooms, and is surrounded — 
by hundreds of rolling acres of forest and hill, level fields and trout-— 
streams. In front of the house Joe plants a screen of evergreens—oft — 
the stage he retires from the public gaze. To the right of the farm the 
plain leads to a forest; to the left, a shaded “English” lane borders a 
stream, dammed for a trout-reserve twenty feet below. Cows pasture © 
in the meadows where it drains; there is a farm-barn . . stacked with 
hay, stalks, farm-tools, and painting-tools. . .* 1 


Jefferson was a man of wide interests, boundless energy and a 
enthusiasm. He immediately set about changing the house to suit { 
himself, and to him is attributed the present large clapboard addition — 
to the east. Foundation stones have since revealed another wing pre- | 
dating the above. The actor made his enlargement conform with the . i 
old section in feeling, housing both under one level roof and building — 
it close to the soil. This last feature is more emphatically felt in this * 
house than in most of the same type. Although the dormer windows | 
blend with the general style, the added side decorations are decidedly _ 
Victorian. It is said that Mr. Jefferson brought old Dutch tiles from | 
Holland to frame the fireplace, so that it would be in accordance with — j 
the house. q 

Beneath the slanting roof, supported by simple slender pillars, are — | 
two deeply recessed entrance doors. Today the westerly door opens | 
onto the main hall while the easterly one immediately gives way to | 
a huge room. Here in this almost thirty-foot square room, which Mr. 
Jefferson is reported to have constructed, were given plays during — 
week-ends and holidays for his friends. Exit and entrance doorways on 


* From “Portrait of a Family” by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright 1935 by the — | 
author. Pub. by J. B. Lippincott. | 
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hal | are > further evidences fof the acaeeh of this raat 


yir 4 ae fishing in the Saddle River. By 1890, however, he 
ing to sell the property. The Landscape of July 1891 


E was sold to the late Mr. Henry tere sf pee cir whose 
er-in-law, Mrs. Ernest Ruegg, now occupies the estate. 












| Chapter 15 





a. H 0-HO-Kus had some beautiful homes in 1876, and the farm lands, 
, with rounded maple and tall elm trees, must have made a 
picture worth seeing. The Erie Railroad was beginning a campaign 
for new settlers to the lands which it traversed, a campaign that was 
_ to continue for many years, and which did much to bring in new 
_ people. The Erie Guide Book or Where To Spend the Summer pub- 
lished by them in 1878 paints a glowing picture of suburban towns, 
8 
4 






and includes the following description of Hohokus: 


Hohokus station is one of the most picturesque on the Erie. To the 
Ya left of the railroad, many feet below it, a dark stream winds around 
a a steep mountain, covered with hemlocks, which rises above the sur- 
rounding country. The deep gorge thus formed trespasses on the weird, 
and is in striking contrast to the pastoral beauty of the valley lying 
off to the right. The stream that flows so dark and sullen through the 
depth comes from some place among the hills to the northward, and 
before reaching the gorge forms several beautiful lakes—all near the 
station—from the last one of which, and the largest, it drops into the 
wild glen. From the gorge it flows beneath the railroad—the ravine 
being spanned by an airy bridge—and becomes a lake again, at the foot 
of a hemlock-covered ridge and the high land bounding the railroad, 
from which it finally emerges and picks a serpentine way across the 
plain. This is the first bit of wild scenery that greets the eye on the 
railroad. 


The press agent was very careful not to mention the busy 
factories to be seen as one approached Ho-Ho-Kus. One account says 
that “John Jacob Zabriskie leased for a cotton mill in 1853 a new 
frame building erected on the spot where for half a century there had 
been a grist mill. This burned six years later. In 1866 ground was 
broken for a new frame structure which was leased to Edwin Taylor 
for manufacturing purposes. This also burned, in 1873. Then a brick 
building was built for the Peerless Company who manufactured 
rubber mats and other goods. Peter O. Terhune had a saw mill on 
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Hohokus Brook, west of the railroad. John Post and H. P. Post both - 
had saw mills on their ponds.” 
Those were the days when water power was the life blood ofl 
manufacturing, and Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, with its swiftly rushing 
water, was ae to the limit. The water power here was said to be — 
“very superior,” and sufficient in quantity for fifty factories. There — 
was soon to be a change, however, for the advent of cheap steam 
and electric power was not far off. : 
In the 1880s came the first of the great floods that were to 
break down the dams at the very time when competition to water q 
power meant that it would not pay to rebuild them. The Bergen 
County Panorama gives the date as 1882, and calls it a disastrous — 
flood, described as “the most remarkable freshet that ever struck 
this part of the country . . . It must have made new residents wonder — 
at the wisdom of leaving their city homes. Railroad tracks were — 
inundated, halting schedules for several days. Dams and bridges — 
along Hohokus Creek were washed away and a number of mills 
and orchards damaged. The entire eras between Hohokus and 
Ridgewood was under several feet of water.” 
One old-timer gives the exact date of the flood as September 
23, 1886. Another figures it as happening in 1876, and still another 
in 1883. Whatever the date, it was during that flood that the big 
Zabriskie dam gave way. Mr. Keiser describes the event most vividly: 
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I well remember the day the dam burst as I was at that time attending 
the Post Office . . It had rained steadily for three days and the brooks 
were exceedingly high: While the upper dams at the Rosencrantz and 
White mills had been washed away in previous years and caused small 
floods, no danger was ever expected from the big Zabriskie dam. Sud- 
denly about two o’clock in the afternoon we noticed the water rising 
very rapidly and noticed there was about six feet of water going over 

the Zabriskie dam and it was not long after before we got word that 
the Rosencrantz and White dams had burst. In a little while, the center 
of the big dam seemed to bulge out and big rocks weighing tons rolled 
like pebbles over the top of the water. The keystone of the dam which 
was said to weigh five tons was washed like a pebble down to the rear 
of the house now occupied by Mrs. Howland.* A part of this stone is 
now lying opposite the residence of Mr. Tolles and is probably about 
three quarters of its original size. The rear of this building was pushed 
out several feet from the main building but the building was not 


* No. 222 East Franklin Turnpike. 
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destroyed. The roads from the corner of the present Post Office were 
washed out from four to six feet deep and all bridges for several miles 
down the stream were washed away . . Strange to say, no lives were lost 
in this flood but it was many months before property could be restored 
Bs to its normal condition. 

__ A portion of that keystone still can be seen at the side of the brook, 
showing the numerals—63. 


School was in session in what is now Borough Hall, and the 
teacher, seeing that the storm would be bad, dismissed school and 
a i told the children to hurry home. When the great dam broke, the 
_ tush of the water sent a huge telegraph pole with such force against 

__ the front door of the school that it went right through the entire 

_ building. Many children would have been killed if they had not been 
dismissed. 

; ‘The Mansion House was flooded. It was said that the water 
was three or four feet deep on the first floor, and when the water 
subsided, men caught, with their hands, fish that were left stranded. 

_ Mrs. Sarah Hopkins remembers that her brother, George Bamper, 
was in the Post Office as the Zabriskie dam gave way. He saddled his 
old gray horse and rushed down through the valley to warn people 
of the flood, shouting, “The dam has gone.” 

Mrs. J. B. Hopper says the water flowed down the Franklin 
| Turnpike for two weeks thereafter. Her aunt was living in the 
Howland home mentioned by Mr. Keiser. The water rose until it | 
lapped the porch, but did not go into the house, yet the aunt would 
not consent to leave the building. Great fears were felt for the 
safety of the family, for they were completely marooned. It was 
about nine o’clock that night before the waters had subsided enough 
for neighbors to get within hailing distance, and not until the next 
morning could the house be reached. 

Ho-Ho-Kus Brook and the Saddle River should already have 
won a reputation for floods or freshets. The Bogert diary mentions 
such a freshet in 1839 and again in 1843, and historian James Parton 
writes of one in 1858. 
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On the Franklin Turnpike a short distance north of Hollywood 
Avenue was built the first of the town’s permanent churches, St. 
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a group of citizens plus two Renn Catholic enuvehien Gone 
January 15, 1865 from John J. Zabriskie a triangular area bounde | 
the land of Henry Ackerman, Mr. Zabriskie and the Turnpike, for t 2 
sum of $200. A Certificate of Incorporation of St. Luke’s Roman 
Catholic Church was filed November 4, 1865, and the land later 
conveyed to the corporate church. According to church records, the 
cornerstone of the first church was laid on October 16, 1864, ee 
the Very Rev. Dean McNulty, Pastor of St. John’s Church, Paterson. 
This church stood for many years until burned to the ground on 
April 29, 1948. Plans for a new church were soon under way, and 
the present building was erected, and dedicated on March 25; 1950. 
A complete list of pastors follows: a 
1864 Very Rev. McNulty Y 
1887 Rev. George Corrigan (started missions in Wetwiood and Park 
Ridge) “4 
1892 Rev. J. A. Sullivan a 
1897 Rev. E. A. Kelly 
1901 Rev. P. T. Carew 
1905 Rev. Patrick Pindar (served to 1938) 
1939 Rev. Patrick Maloney 
1943 Rev. Joseph Price 
Adm. Rev. Thomas M. Lennon 
1953 Rev. William J. Duffy 
Rev. Andrew J. Kalafeky, Ass’t. 
A parochial school was started in connection with the churcll 
September 14, 1920, and has grown until now it is complete from 
first grade through High School. 4 
It seemed for a time that Ho-Ho-Kus would have its own Protes- _ 
tant church, too. For four years, from 1868 to 1872, the Hollanders of 
this vicinity held religious meetings here, with various preachers” 
filling the pulpit. Soon the group decided to form a church society, — 
and organized on September 25, 1872 as the Holland Reformed — 
Church of Hohokus, with fifty-five members. They had trouble — 
finding a pastor for their group, and until 1878 the Classis of the — 
Reformed Church supplied the preachers for them. By 1878, however, — 
the Holland population in Wortendyke had increased until the larger 
part of the congregation resided there. It was decided that services 
should be held there instead of Hohokus. The name of the organization — 
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__-was changed to The First Holland Reformed Church of Wortendyke, 
ie) and on July 7, 1881 a new church building was dedicated. 
—_ - Ho-Ho-Kus still had other churches nearby, the Paramus Church 
Fale and the Methodist Episcopal Church at New Prospect. The lat- 
Bes “ter congregation had built their new church, the present one, in 
Ba 1866, and it was becoming very active. Everybody used to go to 
ze _ church. There was so much money in the collection plates that the 
3 men had to push it down with their hands so as to make the plates hold 
ee more. meyer a subscription was to be taken up, the pledges 
BS ‘rolled in, “a hundred dollars at a clip.” 
- The public school on Franklin Turnpike continued to function, 
___ but a private school had been started in 1871. The founders organized 
__ as a Corporation under the name of The Educational Association of 
. a Hohokus to provide for the education of their children. Shares of 
_ stock were issued to the members, among whom were the following: 








J. H. Rutter Elijah Rosencrantz Richard W. Hawes 
N. B. Kukuck R. N. Cable Alfred Ackerman 
Henry Clair O. J. Victor J. D. Stout 
Alonzo Milliken _ Arthur H. Walton Samuel Hopkins 
Joseph Jefferson H. Dennis 


These men bought from John J. Zabriskie on January 1, 1871 for 
$300, a small plot of land on Valley Road, and built a school upon 

it. This plot is today the property at No. 215 Hollywood Avenue, 
directly facing Carlton Avenue. The school consisted of one large 
room, with a cloakroom and supply room in the rear. There was a 
platform at the front of the room for the teacher. It was a plain and 
simple school, heated with hot air coming through a register in the 
floor from a small furnace below. 

There were never more than twenty-five to thirty pupils. The 
school was managed by Mr. and Mrs. N. Gray, who boarded with town 
residents. At least two residents of this vicinity remember attending 
the Valley School, and having as playmates the children of the 
world-famous Joseph Jefferson: Tom, Will, Margaret and Joe. A 
Jefferson family diary tells that the family was preparing to go to 
England, but “they must see June out before they sail. Little Joe 
has his name printed (Joseph Jefferson Jr.) in real print on the program 
of the ‘Valley School Hohokus’ entertainment on June 28th.”* 


* From “Portrait of a Family” by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright 1935 by the 
author. Pub. by J. B. Lippincott. 
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A program of the closing exercises of the school in 1877 shows 
an interesting note on final examinations. These were to be held on 
June 27 and 28, from 9 A.M. to 12. “Parents of the pupils and all 
others interested in the cause of Education are invited to be present. a 


in that year tuition was “$20., $25. ee $30. per term, children of | 
non-stockholders $5. extra per term.” | 


One of the oldest residents hereabouts remembers starting her : 
schooling in another private school conducted even before the Valley — 
School, by John Andrew Marinus, in the old homestead on the corner — 


of Sheridan and Hollywood Avenues. Evidently the school did not 
last long, for this particular student was soon sent to the public school. — 


The. 1870s saw another important development in our town, 


and that was the Ho-Ho-Kus Race Track, which became a landmark — 
in New Jersey, and for years was one of the features that helped keep 
the name of the village before the state and nation. It lay in a large 


level tract of land just north of Race Track Road, originally twenty- 


three acres of the farm of Samuel Banta. In one form or another, the ~ 


race track continued to exist and be used until the late 1930s. It was 


completely destroyed in 1950 and 1951 to make way for a housing 7 


development. 
The growth in population, as in Ho-Ho-Kus, was general through- 
out the county, and this may have been a factor in the determination to 


organize a County Fair here. It is said that the old race track antedated — : 
the Civil War, and that previous attempts to hold fairs there had not — 


been successful. In June 1879 a few of the wealthier men in this 
locality interested themselves in the fair site, and organized into the 
Bergen County Agricultural Association, sponsoring their first fair 
in October of the same year. The result was said to be “far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. Among the winners was the actor, 
Joe Jefferson, whose ponies were awarded a first prize. Exhibited 
also were fine Durham bulls, blood mares, swine, Southdown sheep 
and other stock.” 7 
The fair was an outing toward which local residents planned and 
worked for a whole year. Everybody for miles around would go, 
some attending each of the three or four days. Whole families 
packed their lunches in the wagons and followed over the dusty 
roads to the fair grounds. They could not use the excellent stables 
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ae a were reserved for the racing horses, and if the public sheds were 


3 4 cstcely carry all the thousands who poured in. The « cars of the train 
___would be crowded, with many people standing all the way. 
: The fairs must have been worth attending, with visitors admiring 
the animals, produce, farm wagons and machinery, besides the horse 
races. Women had their share in the exhibits, too, with their cooking 
and needlework displays. Mrs. Herman De Vore, mother of the late 
Mr. John De Vore and grandmother of Mrs. Hector McKenzie, 
a always took first prize for darning at the fairs. She could cut a circle 
- of cloth out of a large piece of material, and darn it back again so 
7 beautifully that one could not see where it was cut out. 

There is the story of another woman who had won first prize 

for her canned peaches. The judges were amazed and delighted at the 
appearance of the fruit, with the beautiful coloring showing through 
the glass of the jars. After the awards had been given, the judges 
decided to taste the peaches, and the secret was out, much to the 
woman’s embarrassment—she had used alcohol for the preserving! 
_ For some years the fairs managed to succeed, but the venture 
was unprofitable. This was no longer real farming country, and the 
influx of new people from the cities meant that there were many 
spectators and few exhibitors. The backers soon found that the only 
profit was on the trotting races, and for the next decade or more 
fairs and races were held irregularly, with none being successful. 

The attraction centering on horses was perfectly natural, because 
of their great importance in transportation. At the fair could be 
found the best of breed, and many purchases and sales were made. 
Doctors never failed to attend, because they were always in need of 
horses. They required horses that were sturdy and sound, yet speedy 
and well-trained. 

Dr. Henry G. Banta of Ho-Ho-Kus, 1815-1876, had followed 
his father in the practice of medicine, and lived in the old home at 
the corner of Wearimus and East Saddle River Roads. His rounds 
often required two or three days before returning home, so that 
wherever mealtime found him he would make himself welcome. 
Frequently, upon leaving a patient he would take along a sack of 
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oats or corn for his horses, this often constituting ie only pay or 
medical services. a 

Mothers of families still carried much of the responsibility of 
caring for the sick. If a member of the family were so sick that the doc- 
tor was needed, someone had to hitch up a horse, drive to the doctor’s, 
and wait until that busy man could drive all the way back to the 
patient. And if the doctor were out on a case, i: messenger would “ 
just have to wait for his return. | a : 

News in general managed to be spread around by various means. 
Local news was passed around at the general store, or at church | q 
or at parties. Saddle River had its own tiny newspaper for many — 
years, started in June 1882 by Alfred P. Smith, a lame and in-~ 
valid Negro, at his home there. This paper, called The Landscape, — 
was six by eight inches in size, and had four or six pages. News of. 4 
this village appeared in it too, being referred to sometimes as Hohokus, ~ 
and sometimes as Hoppertown. Many issues of it are still in existence, N 
and are an invaluable help to historians. Mr. Smith died in December — 
1901 at sixty-nine years of age. : 

The railroad brought the New York and Paterson papers to. 
Ho-Ho-Kus, and the Post Office was a busy place. Mr. John J. © 
Zabriskie was Postmaster in 1864 when Mr. G. H. B. Keiser, whom _ 
he employed as bookkeeper, became his acting assistant in the postal q 
service. Mr. Keiser had come to America from Holland in 1857, and 
had started work as mail carrier in Wortendyke. He remained as — 
Acting Assistant Postmaster and mail carrier in Ho-Ho-Kus until — 
the death of Mr. Zabriskie in September 1876, when he was appointed 4q 
as Postmaster, a position he held until his retirement in 1910. 

Mr. Keiser had assistants, too. At one time there were two sis- 
ters who worked for him, and local news never had to wait for — 
newspapers to spread it abroad. The sisters read all the postcards y 
that arrived in the mail. When little Lucy Hawes would run in for — 
the day’s mail, one of the sisters would hand it to her, saying, “Your ‘ 
Uncle Lucius isn’t coming this week. He’s got a bad cold.” Or it 
would be “Those things your mother ordered won’t be here until next — 
week. They’re out of stock.” Little Lucy would sputter angrily all 4 
the way home. 

Good news traveled fast anyway, in those happy days and more 
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nd more the good news of a party or some entertainment sent 
the young people riding hither and yon. It might be an intellectual 


m Pecrcained such celebrities as Horace Greeley and Theodore Filton. 
The recitals and readings became cultural evenings during the 1870s. 
__ Typical was one in Shuart’s Hall at Ridgewood Station which featured 
_ recitations and readings of prose and poetry interspersed with music. 
. _ Far more popular, of course, were the parties and dances. A 
E series of dances was held in the winter of 1876-1877, beginning in 


oe homes of the residents of Ridgewood and Ho-Ho-Kus, by members 





7 as and ae families. ore were wna at es every nee 
night, and those folks thought nothing of walking to Ridgewood 
| and back, if there was a party somewhere. Social life was working 
EB up to the Gay Nineties—a period that really started in the 1880s 
___and carried over the turn of the century. 
Ridgewood’s oldest fraternal organization, Fidelity Lodge No. 
% 113, F. & A. M., was constituted in Ho-Ho-Kus on January 27, 1871, 
__ seven Master Masons from the vicinity composing its charter mem- 
bership. Its first meetings were held in the upper room of a tavern 
a ee to the Ho-Ho-Kus railroad station, and later on the members 
met over a grocery store at Hudson and Broad Street, Ridgewood. 
The men alone took part in the excitement at election time, 
and Mr. Keiser tells about it: 


It was necessary to go to Ramsey to vote and the elections were held in 
May and November of each year, the May elections being for local offices 
and the November elections being for State and County offices. There 
was great rivalry between the Democrats and Republicans as to who 
should capture the votes of the factory hands which were known as 
doubtful voters. The custom at that time was to round up the doubtful 
or floating votes, as we called them, the night before election, take care 
of tnem all nignt and get them in big wagons and take them to the 
polls the next morning. Each party supplied themselves with 5 gallons 
of apple-jack as it was known, or apple whiskey, the day before election 
and each wagon load was allowed a bottle of whiskey for each trip. The 
election laws at that time were very different. The driver of the wagon, or 
the political leader, was allowed to take his doubtful by the arm, walk up 
to the polls with him, hand him his ticket, and after he had voted, give 
him his two dollars which was the usual price and a bottle of whiskey. 
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Men felt definitely that woman’s place was in the ‘howe ; 
can enj °y a visit to one Ho-Ho-Kus home of that ee thes ae 


the trend rowed modernizing, and kept shes ee completly 
unchanged. Mrs. Rosa Livingston of Ridgewood, visiting there i 
1942, was able to take a picture of the room, and also give us” a 
description of it. Part of that description follows: 


. There is the large rosewood piano with the music rack open for use, 
Phere rest sentimental ballad sheets . . Ready for the player to sit down 
is the green velvet-topped stool. On She side of the rack on the piano 
stand two still-life paintings done on black velvet. The one on the left 
has flowers of silk appliqued on the surface, while on the other blossoms 3 
are painted in color with a pen. é 

Also of particular interest are the wax flower arrangements widen . 
glass that are reflected in the gold-framed mirror above the marble 
mantel. And on the white marble topped table are the orange blossoms | 
worn by Mrs. Van Emburgh as part of her wedding outfit when she was - 
married in this very room . . The above mentioned globes contain roses, 
bleeding heart, forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley and madonna lilies, 
all done from sheets of wax, moulded by the youthful fingers of Sarah — 
C. Bogert, for that was our hostess’s maiden name, and then when 
completed the flowers were wired into sprays and placed under the glass 
globes that in turn stand on black wooden stands, and then ron the 
glass thin red cordings were laid. , 

. These pictures of Mrs. Van Emburgh’s youth are as definite a pane of | 
neon home life as the horsehair walnut sofa, the crocheted head of 
Washington covering a pillow; the handsome cream and gold willbe 
the Victorian carpet with lush cabbage roses, blue, greens and browns 
that are practically as bright and vivid as the day the carpet was laid 
somewhere in the middle eighties. 


The countryside was quiet in those days, people had time ond 
many things, and no one counted the minutes as we do today. 


PLATE XI 


The wise By eens ALL THINGS GOME 70 
Somer’ q HE WHO WAITS FOR 
QS 2 N 





1. Cartoon appearing in New York Evening Telegram 1907. 
Courtesy of Ho-Ho-Kus Public Library. 





2. Erie Train Rounding the Curve at Undercliff 1890. Courtesy 
py MiseGeb-Gesner, 








PLATE XII . 


1. Public School built in 1907 at Sheridan and Warren Avenues. 
Courtesy of Bertha Blauvelt. 
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2. Franklin Turnpike at Sheridan Avenue showing Post Office and 
Store of Joel Miller 1910. Courtesy of Bertha Blauvelt. 








Chapter 16 


- 


H 0-HO-Kus found itself under a new jurisdiction in the spring of 
4 1885, when Orvil Township was formed out of the southerly 
part of Hohokus and the westerly part of Washington Townships. 
Included in its bounds were the neighborhoods of Saddle River and 
Chestnut Ridge, with the villages of Hohokus and Allendale. 

As often happens, choosing a name for the new township caused 
its sponsors a great deal of trouble. Acklin was at first proposed as its 
name. Paramus, Valleau and Oritany, all historical names, had been 
suggested. When the bill authorizing its incorporation finally passed 
the State Senate, the name was given as the Township of Orville, 
soon shortened to Orvil. It was named in honor of Orville J. Victor, 
one of its illustrious citizens, who lived then in a fine, old Ackerman 
homestead on West Saddle River Road, now the residence of Mr. 
R. A. Adams. 

Mr. Victor was born and bred in Ohio, educated for the law, 
but in his early manhood took a turn toward literary pursuits. 
He was widely known as an author, editor and publisher. He was 
editor of Beadle’s Dime Novels which were very popular around the 
1850s, and the author of historical and biographical works. His wife, 
Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, was the author of the book Peck’s Bad 
Boy. In later life the Victors moved to Ho-Ho-Kus, living at what is 
now No. 348 Franklin Turnpike, the present home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Hanly. 

When the late Mr. Frank Russell, with his wife and baby girl, 
moved to Ho-Ho-Kus in October 1887, he found some two dozen 
_ families in the center of the village. He came here to be telegraph 
| operator for the Erie at the small wooden station opposite the 
Hohokus Hotel. 

He and a station agent took care of the busy depot, which was 
an active one, with only two tracks in use by the railroad, and with 
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the heavy freight traffic from the numerous mills. Before long a new 
station was built some distance down the track, near where the present 
freight house stands, and this was named Undercliff, while the old 
one, half a mile up the track remained Hobokus. The first station 
agent for Undercliff was Mr. Isaac B. Keiser. The new station stood 
for some years and then burned down. The Erie hauled an old 
passenger car to a spot near the site, and secured it there, and it served 
as a station for several years more, still with the name Undercliff. 

The opening of the Bergen County Short Cut in 1881 had been 
one more attraction for new settlers. This section of track, leaving 
the main line at Glen Rock and rejoining it at Rutherford, was designed 
as a loop for fast expresses, and to relieve freight traffic on the main line. 
Then in 1902 and 1903 the last two tracks were added to the main 
line, making it a four-track railroad. Here at Ho-Ho-Kus the cliff 
above the station was cut back to make room for the new tracks. 

The Erie in 1889 published another booklet, Suburban Homes on 
the Picturesque Erie, in which it mentioned both Undercliff and Ho- 
hokus as if they were two distinct towns. It boasted, “The Chambers 
Street station in New York is in the very center of the business por- 
tion of the city, and the up-town station at the foot of West Twenty- 
third Street is convenient to the dry goods and theatre district.” Other 
Erie pamphlets showed pictures of suburban homes, and even went so 
far as to present plans of purchase under building and loan associations, 
with the offer to help in locating such loan organizations. The fol- 
lowing paragraph gives typical prices: 


A cosy cottage can be secured in a thriving town on the Erie for $1000, 
and a handsome house be built at a cost not exceeding $2000 or $3000 
including the lot. Artistic beauties come within $5000, and pretentious 
residences need not reach $10,000. 


The town, in the 1880s and 1890s, had quite a different appearance 
to arrivals from New York on the Erie. As the train rounded the last 
curve before reaching the station, all the valley to the east lay before 
one, with some great old trees along the Turnpike, and a few others 
here and there on the farms. There was none of the thick growth 
hiding the streets and houses, as it does today. People seemed then 
to prefer the land cleared and bare, and in most small villages the 
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houses were built on small lots, close together. So it might have been 
in Ho-Ho-Kus had it not been for the deep ravine and the stream, 
the lovely park along the northern Turnpike, with beautiful tall trees, 
and benches here and there. 

Miss Mary E. Rosencrantz wrote about the ancient pine trees on 
her property, one so tall it had served as a guide to the Indians. There 
were many of the trees along the Turnpike, and after the blizzard of ’88, 
hundreds of birds were found dead under their great branches. The 
storm had hit hard in this area. The few commuters from here were 
marooned in Paterson because the trains from New York could go no 
further north. Drifts were from fifteen to twenty feet high, and covered 
the whole landscape, no roads, no fences showing. The day after 
the storm, Mr. John Hawes managed to battle his way through the 
drifts to Bamper’s store, and it was then that he saw the birds, whole 
flocks of them, frozen under the low branches of the evergreens, 
where they had flown for shelter. 

Mr. Frank J. Leary’s store was opposite Bamper’s store in the 
upper business section, near the old hotel and depot. Soon Mr. Leary 
bought out Bamper’s, and ran the business himself. Some years later 
he built a store on the corner of Cliff and First streets, at the time 
when great plans were being made to start a big housing development 
nearby. Then he moved his store down to what is now 625 North 
Maple Avenue, and turned the Cliff Street building into a three- 
family house. Le 

Another general store had appeared sometime around 1895-7, one 
that was to serve the village for more than half a century. The firm 
of McCafferty & Buckley erected for Mr. Fox and Mr. Joel J. Miller 
a “fine, new building” on Franklin Turnpike just above the North Maple 
Avenue bridge. In a two-column advertisement in the Ridgewood News 
in 1897, Mr. Miller stated, “Let me quote you prices. You will be sur- 
prised. Goods delivered promptly. A postal card will bring our de- 
livery wagon to your door.” Soon after the store opened, the Post 
Office was moved from its location in the Tolles House on the 
Turnpike, and housed in the east part of the new building. It remained 
there until 1940 when the Post Office Department leased the present 
quarters from Mr. Harold Cheel. 

During the 1890s the hotel near the tracks had come to be named the 
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Hohokus Hotel, and was run by Mr. Will Hall. After his death there 
followed changes of owner and manager, until at length the hotel was 
torn down. 

It had been a busy establishment because that area was still ine 
with the several mills. In 1900, the mills were listed as follows: the 
paper mill of White & Co.; the Brookdale Bleachery, formerly Rosen- 
crantz Cotton Mills; the S307 Mills of M. D. White; the Paper Mill 
of C. S. White, and the Silk Mills of John A. Post. C. A. and bpey 
Wortendyke also owned a cotton mill on the Hohokus Brook, for 
the manufacture of warp and yarn. 

The Brookdale Bleachery mentioned above was organized in 1898 
as a stock company, for the purpose of bleaching cotton goods. Its first 
officers were E. White, President; Thomas A. Deery, vice-president, 
J. L. Van Sant, secretary and Isaac T. Johnson, treasurer. They carried 
on their work in the buildings purchased from the Rosencrantz family. 

In the area near Brookside Avenue, the cotton mill was active until 
1885. After standing idle for a few years the factory was leased by a 
firm for the manufacture of photograph paper and cameras. It was in 
this factory that was built the first camera for taking moving pictures, 
and Mr. Isaac B. Keiser had in his possession what he said was the first 
picture ever made of a moving object, an express train as it passed the 
Erie Station at Undercliff. That picture, about eleven by nineteen inches 
in size, carefully framed and in perfect condition, has been presented 
to the Paramus Historical and Preservation Society by Mr. Keiser’s 
daughter, Mrs. Gaston B. Gesner. 

The factory became unused again until it was leased to the American 
Pegamoid Company which had been incorporated December 17, 1897 
with capital stock of five million dollars. The incorporators and those 
interested were John R. Bartlet and many others of New York and 
Boston. It was said to be here that the first artificial leather in the 
United States was manufactured, an imitation of alligator skin made 
from paper. Mr. Fred Annison of England had invented a method for 
making the artificial leather, and came here to supervise the manufacture 
of it. The Pegamoid company also made gold and silver paints and 
lacquers. A few old-timers who remember the factory or worked in it, 
remember also that it did not remain very long in Ho-Ho-Kus. It 
was moved to another location in New Jersey and then to Newburgh, 
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New York. Later the business was bought by the Du Ponts, and is 
now the Fabrikoid organization. 

In October 1904 there was another great flood, which must have 
been the last straw for Ho-Ho-Kus mill-owners, for they never tried 
to re-build the dams. Only the Bleachery survived, and so far has passed 
its fiftieth anniversary. 

This flood, like the one before it, followed three days of rain, and 
the pressure of water was already great when a small dam across the 
Brook above Ho-Ho-Kus gave way. This extra force broke down 
two other dams, and the raging water, unchecked, flooded the streets 
of the village in the business section to a depth of one foot, carried 
away the bridge at North Maple Avenue and another some distance 
further south, known as Pine Lawn. The flood made a lake from North 
Maple Avenue in front of the present Elk’s Club in Ridgewood, all the 
way across to the hill beyond the brook. 

In Ho-Ho-Kus the water roared down Franklin Turnpike at terrific 
speed. “Old Man” King tried to cross where it was roped off, and he 
was pulled off his feet, and washed down the stream in the street, 
toward the building where the Magees lived. One of them reached 
out of the window and managed to catch hold of him as he was rushed 
by, and pulled him into the house, saving his life. 

Joel Miller’s store was swept absolutely clean. When the flood was 
over, and the citizens went to look at the store, there was not a thing 
left except some cardboard hams that were hanging on the wall. Mr. 
Miller had built a shed for storage at the back of his store. It could 
not stand the pressure of the water, and fell apart, and bags and barrels 
of flour and feed all went sailing down. One Ridgewood resident who 
was a boy then, living in the Meadowbrook section, can remember 
that during the flood the cans of food from the store washed into one 
window of their cellar and right out of another. 

One may wonder how it was that Mr. Miller did not fail completely, 
and how he could re-build his store and business. The answer is that 
in those days a man was seldom “wiped out.” There was respect for 
individual courage and ability, and, in this area at least, there was 
always someone to lend the money for a fresh start, if it were needed. 

More and more outsiders built new homes or bought existing ones 
in the town. McCafferty & Buckley, builders of Joel Miller’s store 
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erected several houses along the west side of Sheridan Avenue north — 
of the present Warren Avenue, and Ho-Ho-Kus -was no longer a © 
tiny village. + 

Mr. and Mrs. H. T. B. Jacquelin became residents of Ho-Ho-Kus 
in 1900 and built a beautiful home on the hilltop, just off the short 
streets that bears their name. The Jacquelins were interested in antiques, 
owning a large collection, and were also interested in civic welfare 
in Ho-Ho-Kus. It is because of this double interest that there remain 
two fine old buildings in the village, both of which might have dis- 
appeared. Mrs. Jacquelin purchased the Joe Jefferson house so that 
this historic landmark might be preserved for posterity, and when the 
old Mansion House was about to be torn down, she purchased that 
structure, thus saving for future generations that reminder of past 
times. Mr. Jacquelin was a New York broker, and many of his em- 
ployees bought homes on East Saddle River Road near his estate. For 
some years a sizeable area there was known as Jacquelintown. 

We have mentioned one of the old Bogert homesteads at what 
is now No. 235 Wearimus Road. This house and farm were sold in 
1889 by the owner, Mr. Batchellor to Mr. Charles Wesley Banta, and 
happy days were recalled by his son, the late Mr. Herbert V. Banta 
of Ridgewood, who was a young boy when his parents moved to 
Ho-Ho-Kus from New York City. He remembers “the great barn 
and stable, with its high cupola; . . the adjacent cottage, chicken 
house, cow stable; the carriage house and woodshed . .” The house 
was spacious, with a forty-five foot parlor and three other ground- 
floor rooms, eleven bedrooms, four halls and stairways, besides other 
small rooms. It was a very up-to-date home for that year, with a fur- 
nace, three fireplaces and coal range to keep it comfortably heated; with 
hot and cold running water, bathrooms, refrigerators, and “even the 
non-essential speaking tubes from one floor to another.” Many various 
kinds of lamps were needed in so large an establishment, and the daily — 
filling with kerosene, cleaning of chimneys and trimming of wicks, 
called for an almost full-time job. Running water was piped to the 
house from springs and deep wells, pumped at first by hand. Later on, 
a windmill was built, and it pumped the water to a huge tank on the 
third floor. Mr. Banta named the farm Hardscrabble, but that meant 
nothing to the other local people. It was still called the old Bogert 
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homestead, or the Batchellor place, or—before long—the Banta place. 
It became a charming and hospitable home, and until around 1896, 
when the family moved to Ridgewood, it was one of the popular 
centers of social activity. 

On West Saddle River Road lived Mr. and Mrs. John W. Bogert 


__ in the other old Bogert home. A traveler of 1897, making a trip with 


horse and wagon about the countryside, wrote of that home that the 
“house, outbuildings and general surroundings denote the thrifty Bergen 
farmer. There are no vehicles or implements in sight; no ash-heaps, 
weeds, or such evidence of slovenliness. Everything is spick and span. 
The house windows, well screened, opened to the bright and healthful 
light and air . .” Mr. Bogert had become the well-known and popular 
Judge of the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, appointed first 
by the Governor in 1891 and again in 1897. From the small office of 
township clerk, attained at the age of twenty-one, he had gone to 
that of township assessor, and was for fourteen years county collector. 
In 1874-5 he was a member of the New Jersey State Assembly, and 
served as State Senator for four years 1886-9. 

For many years he was an important figure in the civic picture, 
both local and state. At the time he was the local tax collector, Mr. 
Bogert had to hitch up a horse and drive to each landowner’s home and 
get the money due for taxes. So far as we have been able to find out, 
he was never held up by robbers on his journeys. 

In fact, burglary was rare, and small thefts were covered in a 
unique manner, with a sort of burglary insurance managed by the 
farmers in the area. Some twenty of them had a meeting about once a 
year, and then and there settled all losses by theft. Each man was asked 
if he had had anything stolen, and if so, the amount of the loss. For 
example, Judge Bogert had a set of harness stolen. He was asked its 
worth, and when he told them, the amount was divided equally among 
the men, and each paid his share of the loss out his own pocket. Then, 
as now, there was seldom any need for a jail in Ho-Ho-Kus, although 
we find that in 1887 the newspaper stated that the lock-up was under 
way and would be ready for use in ten days. 

Like many villages, Ho-Ho-Kus had its own ghost story during the 
1880s. There had been a rumor that on certain nights a coffin was 
clearly visible in the woods across the Turnpike from the Hermitage— 
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a vision that never appeared in the daytime. One night Rosine Vreeland, 
whose father kept the general store, and Mary Alice Sharp who | 
later married Mr. I. B. Keiser, were driving home from prayer meet- __ 
ing. Passing the place where the coffin was said to appear, they looked, __ 


and sure enough, there it was, showing very clearly in the dense — 


woods. They stopped the horse, and Rosine said, “I’d like to find out 
what that is.” Her companion was of the same thought, so they 
climbed down from the wagon and walked toward the ghostly object. 
They had nearly reached it when a sound from the road made them 
both turn around, and thus they saw what made the coffin appear. 
Across the road, in the upper floor of the Hermitage there was a lamp 
in a window, and its glow touched something in the woods with the 
shape of a coffin. Evidently no one before that time had had the 
courage to go near enough to the apparition to turn and notice the 
light, which could not be seen from the road. The girls drove home 
quickly, down the dusty Turnpike, anxious to spread the news of 
their discovery. 

The country roads were still narrow. A part of the agitation 
that led to the good roads for which Bergen County is now noted, 
began in Orvil Township. The leaders in the movement were John 
G. Esler, Alfred P. Smith, Martin M. Smith, Abram W. Ackerman 
and Garret H. Bamper. The first appropriation for macadam was 
made in March 1891, and with a portion of this money the first 
macadam on the Paterson Road was put down in the fall of that year. 

Roads in the village have had many changes of name, Sheridan 
Avenue especially. It was called Hoppertown Road or Lane for many 
years, and even lately was known as Saddle River Road. On a map 
of 1902 or 1903 it was called Paterson Road and also Maple Avenue. 
The present Maple Avenue was usually known as the Paterson Road, 
and Sheridan as Saddle River Road. West Saddle River Road was 
Paramus Road, and connected to the present Paramus Road. Hollywood 
Avenue, from Sheridan east, was called Valley Hill Road, and from 
Sheridan west was called Hohokus Road. Or sometimes all of it was 
known as Valley Road. The name Hollywood was given to the 
street after the turn of the century, but it was not named for the 
famous city of that name in California. | 

Oxen were still used on some farms, and more than one of the. 
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_ older folks living today can remember seeing oxen drawing a stone- 
boat and the driver shouting, “Gee!” and “Haw!” Winter travel was 
not so pleasant nor so easy. A former Ho-Ho-Kus resident wrote: 


A series of severe winters . . made traveling difficult, and our road 
sometimes so drifted with snow that rails were removed from fences 
to make detours through the fields . . Two daily trips to the Undercliff 
railroad station, and to Ridgewood, called for plenty of blankets and 
what fur robes we possessed; even heated bricks not scorned. 


The late Dr. John Blauvelt Hopper of Ridgewood remembered 
those winters, and how the sleighing weather extended from four to 
six weeks each year. He spoke about “a very white landscape, for snow 
covered the fields and even the rail fences that marked them off. No 
one bothered to clear the roads. As we used to say, we didn’t put 
the snow there, so the fellow who did can take it away.” 

Dr. Hopper also used to tell about the fine horses, and elaborate 
and beautiful carriages that passed along the old Turnpike through 
Ho-Ho-Kus. Wealthy people of New York spent their summers at 
Newport, and the spring and fall seasons at Tuxedo Park, and it was 
like a parade as the travelers passed through with all their retinue. The 
doctor remembered the carriages, spider phaetons, Tilbury carts, a 
tally-ho or two, stopping at the old Mansion House while the owners 
and horses rested and refreshed themselves before the long up-hill 
journey ahead. Also to be seen at the Mansion House were gay groups 
of visitors from New York and Jersey City, who would ride out to 
have noontime dinner in Ho-Ho-Kus and return to the city in the 
afternoon. 

Even in such a lovely country there was need of doctors, and after 
the death of Dr. Henry Banta, Ho-Ho-Kus residents had to depend 
on Ridgewood for such service. In 1888 a new doctor began practising 
in Ridgewood, Dr. William L. Vroom, and he is still active after sixty- 
five years of service to the community. His patients lived “from Pater- 
son to Tuxedo, and from Pompton to Westwood,” which meant a lot 
of traveling for him, and before he bought an automobile he had worn 
out twenty-eight horses. He always had a man to drive for him and 
care for the horses, because he kept three or four of them all the time. 
He was very particular about those he owned, buying them in Pater- 
son usually. He would pick out two or three, bring them to the race 
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track at Ho-Ho-Kus to try them out, aa would keep those he wanted, 
returning the others. 

He is said to have owned and aw Age the first automobile in 
Bergen County. In order to obtain his auto license on September 12, 
1900, he had to pass a steam boiler engineer’s examination in New 


York. Small boys in Ho-Ho-Kus used to sit at the edge of the road, 


and thrill to the sight of the doctor’s Stanley Steamer. 

There was a slate hanging on a nail outside his office door, with a 
slate pencil tied to it. Before the advent of the telephone, if people 
came to his office when he was out, they would write a message on 
the slate telling him where he was needed. At one time he had a speak- 
ing tube from outside to his bedroom. 

* %* * % * * 

Thus far, the only church within the bounds of Ho-Ho-Kus 
was St. Luke’s Roman Catholic Church. As early as 1894 Episcopal 
services had been held in Ho-Ho-Kus under the leadership of the 
various rectors of Christ Church in Ridgewood, but people were be- 
coming anxious to have a church of their own. A small beginning 
was made in 1903, when an Episcopal Mission was organized under 
the sponsorship of Christ Episcopal Church. The meeting was held 
in the fall of 1903 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Patton, who 
were living at that time in the old Tolles House. Religious meetings were 
held in the Patton home all of that winter, until the Pattons moved to 
Ridgewood in March 1904. Then meetings were held in the Valley 
School building, and Rev. Cleveland would conduct services on Sun- 
day afternoons. The Valley School had lasted only until the late 1880s. 
Children of the members of the School Association grew up, and 
several of the families moved away, so the project was abandoned, 
and the building remained vacant and unused for a long time. 

Just before 1900, Mrs. Richard Hawes had organized a sewing 
school in her home on Franklin Turnpike, with her sister-in-law Miss 
Rebecca W. Hawes, and her daughter Miss Lucy Hawes to help in 
the teaching. Directions for work and a book of Sewing Songs were 
obtained from New York, and the children living in the community 
were invited to attend. Two New Year’s trees and one Christmas 
tree, filled with gifts, were given by Ho-Ho-Kus friends and at the 
close of the work an exhibit of the handicraft was held in the Church 
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Hall of Waldwick Church, the older girls Beans dresses made by 
themselves. 

Opening with five pupils, the classes continued for more than three 
years, the number of students increasing to fifty, and Mrs. Hawes had 
two helpers, a piano teacher and a Bible teacher. In the meantime an 
Episcopal Mission Sunday School had been established and was meet- 
ing in the old Valley School building, and when Mrs. Hawes gave up 
the sewing school, the two helpers took over, and changed the group 
into a Bible school. The excellent work done by Mrs. Hawes resulted 
in greater interest by the citizens of Ho-Ho-Kus, Waldwick and 
Ridgewood in the petition for full school suffrage for women and 
brought a letter from the County Superintendent of Education thank- 
ing them for the valuable work they had done in the public school 
in many ways. 


What glowing accounts the older people give of that gay, happy 
period from the late 1880s to the first five years of the new century! 
Ho-Ho-Kus and the surrounding farms and villages had become a very 
popular summer resort, and the finest people had summer homes near- 
by. Mrs. Sarah Hopkins remembers breaking many a horse to the 
saddle for the people to ride. The house at No. 290 East Franklin 
Turnpike, now the residence of Dr. Taeke Bosch, was a big boarding 
house around 1900, when many people came here for summer vacations. 

One of the big events of each summer, after the coming to Ho-Ho- 
Kus of Mr. Samuel Nagle, was the big party he gave on his birthday. 
Besides local people, he invited business friends from Jersey City, 
and served dinner from trestle tables out on the lawn to hundreds 
of guests. The menu included Shoe Peg corn on the cob, and chicken. 

Then there was the Ho-Ho-Kus Golf Club that brought enjoy- 
ment to some of the townsmen—and their wives and families, too, since 
they were included in the social affairs that followed many a game. 
The club was the first in this section of New Jersey, and said to be 
one of the very first in this country. The idea had been started by 
Mr. W. D. Rosencrantz of the Hermitage who induced his friends 
to try the game. Two holes were laid out on the sloping meadows 
between the Turnpike and Sheridan Avenue. The owners of the 
property were paid $75 a year in lieu of the hay usually grown, and 
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a man was paid $1 a day to cut the grass with a horse mower. At 
first the friends made their own clubs, copied after those used by 
Mr. Rosencrantz, and the ball was homemade, too, of leather stuffed 
with feathers. Within a year real clubs were obtained, as well as the 
Silvertown golf balls. 


In 1893 the Ho-Ho-Kus Golf Club was organized with Mr. L. A. © 


Stout as president. Other members were W. D. Rosencrantz, H. H. 
Palmer, S. C. Rowbatham, H. G. Levick, Harold Miller and John 
Hawes. Six holes were laid out then, and three more in 1897 to make 
the nine. More members joined, but mostly from Ridgewood, and 
since the course in Ho-Ho-Kus was very poor, property was rented 
in Ridgewood in 1901, and the name changed to the Ridgewood Golf 
Club. In 1910 this became the Ridgewood Country Club. 
* * *& Si * * 

The Ho-Ho-Kus Race Track continued to interest local people. 
An organization known as the North Jersey Agricultural and Driving 
Association took over the place in 1895. Some of the buildings had 
been destroyed by fire, and the new leaders constructed the grandstand, 
moved and improved the one-half mile track and generally renovated 
the property. J. W. Edward was president of the group. Occasionally 
the track was used for racing or for county fairs. 

In 1900 the group was again reorganized. Mrs. John Blauvelt 
Hopper of Ridgewood has a certificate of stock in her late husband’s 
name, in the New Jersey Agricultural and Driving Association dated 
July 27, 1900. A group of men had united to form the corporation, 
with capital stock of $25,000. They ran into nothing but bad luck in 
their venture. For at least four years in succession there was rainy 
weather at Fair time. They kept putting up money for six or seven 
years, and finally gave up. One reason was that there was no appro- 
priation from the State to help with the Fairs, as there was in New 
York State. 

One big event which children anticipated with joy was the annual 
Sunday School picnic, and the picnic planned by the Paramus Re- 
formed Church was one of the best. Sometimes this was held at Zabris- 
kie Grove in Ho-Ho-Kus, but more often at Captain Samuel Dayton’s 
Grove on the corner of Ridgewood Avenue and North Irving Street 
in Ridgewood. This was a real family celebration, when all the mem- 
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bers of the church congregation, and others living in the immediate 
vicinity were cordially invited to attend. Albert Demarest Terhune 
described so well the 


day of fun and excitement . . . Large baskets filled with all kinds 
of goodies to tempt the appetites of a small army of hungry youngsters 
were provided by the women folks. .. A good supply of fresh water was 
obtainable for drinking and other purposes, from a well that had been 
dug in the center of the grove. The well was curbed and a platform 
built around the frame. Two oaken buckets hung suspended by a steel 
chain attached to a wheel, at the top of the frame. . . In the large 
level space of the grove around the well were many stands and canvas 
tents, where everything good to eat and drink could be bought at 
reasonable prices by all visitors—who came from far and near for 
a day’s outing. 


Mr. Terhune remembered: 


those large ripe juicy watermelons and mushmelons, that came to Day- 
ton’s Grove by the wagon load. They were brought in by peddlers who 
would stand their wagons along the roadside near the picnic grounds and 
cry out in a loud tone of voice: “Here is the place to get your nice 
juicy water-melons. Step this way with your fifteen cents before they are 
all gone.” 


Major General Charles H. White of California writes of the period 
around 1900 when as a boy he lived here, “The Ho-Ho-Kus and 
Saddle River Valleys were open rolling country with some orchards 
and cultivation, and trees along the streams and in scattered groves. 
Over this, boys’ forays took place unhindered by fences or prohibitions. 
Fruits, melons and berries were plentiful to add to boyhood’s delight. 
These streams provided the old-fashioned swimming holes and they 
were much in use.” Others remember the large mill-pond on Saddle 
River Brook above the dam in front of the Joe Jefferson place, and 
the one not far away from it, at the Demarest grist-mill. Here the 
gang would meet for their swimming fun. 

Sometimes they would try their luck at fishing in Ho-Ho-Kus 
Brook and Saddle River, where they might catch trout, bass, eels, 
pickerel, suckers. The mother of the family would announce, “Boys, 
we'll have fish for dinner tomorrow,” and the boys would bring home 
fish by the bagful. The place in Ho-Ho-Kus Brook where it curves 
back of the Turnpike Garage was excellent for spearing eels at night. 
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The young fishermen would make a torch out of waste grease from ; j 


the railroad, rolled into a ball with chicken wire around it. This was 
fastened to a stick and lighted. Often they would come home from 
such a torchlight expedition with enough eels to fill a wooden butter tub. 

When the summer was over, and all the vacationists had returned to 
the city, there were new pleasures to be found. Just as they do today, 


the young men looked forward to Hallowe’en and its pranks, but they — 
went further and did more serious damage. Those same young men, - 


grown to maturity, have declared that the youth of today are no 
worse, and perhaps a lot more responsible and thoughtful of others, 
than those of 1900. For example, one Hallowe’en three young men 
carefully rolled one of the enormous old rain-barrels, full of water, 
onto the porch of a resident, balanced it carefully against and toward 
the front door, then rang the bell and ran. Of course, when the owner 
came to the door and opened it, a flood of water rushed into the 
house. On another Hallowe’en these same three followed the time- 
worn custom of tipping over a privy, only this time, in all the excite- 
ment, one of the lads fell into the space beneath. His two companions 
gingerly picked him up, one by the shoulders and the other by the 
feet, carried him down to the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, and dumped him 
into the icy waters, clothes and all. 

Often the younger married men helped along with the mischief. 
On the morning following one Hallowe’en, daylight disclosed a two- 
seated surrey securely tied to the tip of the roof of Joe Miller’s store. 
It remained on its perch for days, because no one would admit his 
part in placing it there. 

There was one other custom of those days that, happily, is less in 
evidence today, and that was the calling of nick-names—not just among 
family and friends, but in the community at large. A man might be 
called “Leatherbelly” Brown, “Smooth Jim” Smith, “Slick” Garry. 
“Booty” Bogert was a shoemaker; “Dutch Charlie” still spoke with an 
accent; there were “Old Coon” Bush, “Old Man” King, and “Greasy” 
Kate. “The Running Coon” was a Negro who used to work at odd 
jobs; his legs were dwarfed, and he never walked, but used to move 
quickly with a sort of running motion. There was usually a reason for 
a nick-name, some strange event, or some abnormality of action or 
appearance, and the name would stick for years. 
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_ Cold weather brought the fun of gathering chestnuts. These deli- 
cious nuts were very plentiful, as there was a large growth of the trees 
on Ridgewood Heights. Wrote Mr. Herbert Banta, “He who hasn’t 
experienced throwing clubs into the high branches of chestnut trees, on 
a frosty morning, and watching the burrs and fat, brown chestnuts 
rattle to the ground, has missed much.” None of the children of today 
will harbor such a memory because the year 1908 saw a serious blight 


that destroyed the chestnut growth, as it did through the length of the 


Appalachian system. Of course there were other species to gather and 
eat: hickory-nuts, hazelnuts, black walnuts—but the chestnuts were the 
greatest challenge, and the sweetest to taste. 

Boys and girls too could join in the fun at a husking-bee, a party 


4 very little changed from those enjoyed in 1850. Mr. Banta attended 


such a bee at the Demarest homestead on East Saddle River Road, 
now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Litchfield. He wrote, 


It was a novelty, and exciting then, but now I can see what an artist 
would see in a rural scene. The long, hillside lane, disappearing over the 
summit, right into a full moon, and flanked solidly by cornstalks, and 
lanterns, here and there, on poles. When husking began, songs started, 
(some) now and then thrumming a banjo, others using harmonicas. 


Jugs of cider, possibly other things, were passed up the line, and when 
the work was done, tables, set up on the great barn floor, groaned 
with mounds of sandwiches, pumpkin and mince pies, crullers, fruit 
and nuts, coffee and cider. 


Autumn was the season for good sweet cider. There was a cider 
mill next to the present Blanchfield home on Franklin Turnpike, run 
by Conklin & Squires. Local people brought their apples, and paid 
twenty-five cents for a barrel of cider. While the customer waited 
he could drink all the sweet juice he wanted. Mr. Ezra Conklin loved 
the young people, and was always looking out for them. In winter, 
as soon as there was a good snowfall, the word would go around, and 
he would take all the young couples on a sleigh ride that night. 

Winter of course brought coasting and bob-sledding on the rolling 
hills, and skating parties on the same ponds in which the children had 
gone swimming in summer. There were no skiis used then, at least 
not in Bergen County, but the youngsters made their own sliders. 
They tacked rubbers onto barrel staves or strips of other hard wood, 
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Bantas enjoyed a ones that included an SH event. 2 
invited to the home of the Pulis family at the corner o: 
and Mill Roads, where the on room ers Oa for 


in the snow!” er 
It seems ‘that those who remember the gay 1890s have mer 
that are very special—memories that make them shake their | 
dreamily, and say, “You just can’t imagine those wonderful times. . .” 


PLATE XIII 





2. Carriage Ride in 1910 showing home of Mr. Samuel Nagle. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Harold Ryer. 
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1. St. Luke’s Roman Catholic Church 1864-1948. 
2. St. Bartholomeurs Episcopal Church about 1920. 
3. Portable Chapel used before 1927 by Ho-Ho-Kus Reformed 
Church, the present Community Church. 





Chapter ee 


ex WENT ALONG quietly and peacefully in Ho-Ho-Kus. The sink- 
ing of the battleship Maine in 1898 aroused public indignation 
and made local residents aware of the nation’s involvement in a war. 
The Ridgewood News carried the following advertisement on March 
25, 1898 for a store evidently in Paterson: 


PREPARE FOR WAR 


Keep a flask of Our Old Rye in the house and when the summons comes 
to defend the honor of our Country, you will not be found wanting. 
WHOLESALE WINES AND LIQUORS — SWARZ — 
Telephone 376 F 99 Main St. 
| Special attention to family trade. 
But the entire Spanish-American War was fought, and the even tenor 
of the days in this village was not greatly disturbed. 

What did disturb Ho-Ho-Kus was its political situation, which 
was becoming far from equitable. In 1894, as shown in Chapter X, 
three boroughs, namely Saddle River, Upper River and Allendale, were 
removed from Orvil Township, owing to troubles growing out of the 
school law. This left only Waldwick and Ho-Ho-Kus in the township, 
and soon everything centered in Waldwick. Those in power appointed 
Waldwick people to office, and although Ho-Ho-Kus citizens paid 
their taxes faithfully, they felt they had no real part in civic affairs. 
The school situation brought matters to a head, according to the late 
Mr. Frank Russell. It seemed that when supplies were needed, Wald- 
wick would send down their old, discarded school books. Mr. Russell 
was on the School Board at that time, and he was a man of action. 
He and others in the town who felt this village was being imposed 
upon, met and worked out a plan to make their village an independent 
borough. Public interest was aroused, and the residents all contributed 
to a fund to pay the expenses of a committee to go to Trenton and 
present their petition to the Legislature. Waldwick naturally opposed 
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the action, but Ho-Ho-Kus won out, and Orvil Borough was born. 
Orvil Township continued as such until 1919, when all the territory _ 


left within its jurisdiction was incorporated as the Borough of 
Waldwick. | 
The Borough of Orvil held its first primary, one of the old-fashioned 


kind when every citizen spoke his mind freely. It was held on a Satur- 


day night, and the ticket was named then and there without opposition, 
party lines being entirely ignored, and the election took place the 


following Tuesday. Elected were: Mayor, Edwin West, Jr.,; Council- — 


men, G. A. Hoffmeyer, H. Enos, H. T. B. Jacquelin, N. B. Barry, 
I. B. Keiser and H. T. Blodget; Assessor, Frank T. Russell; Collector, 
Stephen Hopper; Commissioners of Appeal, A. H. Hopper, Horace 
Howland and Garret Lucas. The chairman stated that the borough 
was an accomplished fact, and thanked the committee for its work 
at Trenton. 

The Book of Minutes of the Borough Council of Orvil begins with 
the first regular meeting on March 27, 1905, when the above men took 
the oath of office. Mr. Russell Kinniburgh was appointed clerk. The 
Council was informed by Hon. Clarence Mabie that the corporate title 
of the Borough was Borough of Orvil and the date of incorporation 
March 8th, 1905. Mr. George A. Hoffmeyer was elected President of 
the Council. With the concurrence of the councilmen, the Mayor 
appointed Messrs. I. B. Keiser and N. B. Barry a committee on the 
division of the assets and liabilities of the old Township of Orvil, to 
meet on April 10, 1905 in the Township Committee rooms in Wald- 
wick. At that same meeting Frank T. Russell was named Borough 
Marshal. 

The boundaries of the Borough were fixed as they are today, an 
area approximately rectangular, one mile by two miles. Within that 
small territory, the citizens could choose their own people for local 
offices, voting in their own town for the first time. 

Mr. Keiser’s writings give the following sidelight on the Borough’s 
organization: 


. . . The leaders of this movement were staunch Republicans and the 
lines were formed so that Hohokus should always be a Republican 
Borough. You may have noticed that the north line of Hohokus Borough 
runs from Rosencrantz’s Lane cross roads in an easterly direction, then 
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Washington Township line, and runs as far as Ridgewood line. This 
peculiar division on the north was made so that there would be few 
Democratic votes in the entire Borough. . 


Probably the Democrats themselves had something to say about the 


} boundary, as is indicated by a story told to Mrs. Harold Lampe of West 


Saddle River Road by her grandfather, John Terhune Ackerman. He 
owned the property where the Lampes now live, and he was one of those 


Democrats. When the Borough was being formed, he was allowed to 


choose whether he would live in Ho-Ho-Kus, Saddle River or Wald- 


_ wick, and he chose Waldwick. Thus a small area that had been within 


the boundaries of Ho-Ho-Kus almost from the beginning of its history 
was lost to the village. The old Dutch colonial stone house on the 
property had been torn down in 1868 and the present spacious frame 
building erected by this same John Terhune Ackerman. He used to 
say that he went “west” for the lumber, “west” to him meaning the 
city of Rochester, New York, and from there all the lumber was 
brought by wagon and team. 

_ Organization of the Borough of Orvil had clarified the situation 
politically, but it only added to the confusion over the name of the 
village, because for general use the name Hohokus remained. As early 
as February 1889 the Landscape noted that a movement was on foot 
to change the name of the Post Office at Hohokus to Undercliff, but 
the same paper reported a month later that a meeting of residents 
refused to make the change. Many names, such as Knollwood, Red 
Cliff, North Ridgewood were suggested as time passed, with no effect, 
although there was a new name for one section—that very small part 
near the Bleachery being called Nagle’s Switch after 1900. The new 
borough decided something should be done, and agitation began among 
the newcomers to change the name to Undercliff, while the oldtimers 
clung to the old name Hohokus. The Ridgewood Herald took up the 
cause of Hohokus, with an editorial in its behalf. Mr. Orville J. Victor, 
for whom the Borough was named, took the opposite side, and wrote 
a sarcastic letter in favor of the name of Undercliff. 

It was trouble with the Erie Railroad, however, that forced the 
issue. Some time early in the year 1905 the Erie threatened to close 
Hohokus station and discontinue train service there, so Mr. H. T. B. 
Jacquelin instituted a suit in chancery against the railroad. He also 
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presented to the Mayor and Council a petition signed by almost fifty q 
citizens of the village, explaining the great and serious loss to the — 
Borough in real estate depreciation alone, and earnestly requesting the — 
Council to apply for a mandamus to compel the railroad company 


to continue to maintain a station and have trains stop at Hohokus. 


This petition, dated May 27, 1905, includes the following: “. . said 
station being the only one within the Borough limits and being one © 


of the chief reasons why this Borough was formed, viz., to have the 


station as the nucleus from which improvements and benefits shall — 


radiate. .” The Council voted to take action, and the matter began the 
customary slow pace of legal proceedings. Even New York and 
Brooklyn papers ran articles, pictures and cartoons about the dispute. 

By February 19, 1906 the suit of the Borough and individuals had 


reached the Supreme Court of New Jersey, but, the day before it was to 7 


come up, a compromise was worked out between the parties, generally 
as follows: The Erie would remove the Undercliff station about 600 
feet north of its present site, and make a convenient approach thereto 
by bridging the ravine with a bridge to have twenty-four feet of 
roadway and six feet of footway on each side “and to be substantially 
built and to span or cross the mill pond to the east of the said site 
of the Undercliff Station and form part of the new proposed way lead- 
ing from the Franklin Turnpike westerly . . also a warts shed on the 
west side of the track and also a freight station . 

The Council received at length from the Erie a blueprint for the 
new bridge, but rejected it because it did not come up to the promises. 
Eventually the work was begun. Mr. Frank Russell used to tell of the 
excitement about the bridge. He said it was one that had been used at 
Narrowsburg, New York, and that it was loaded on flat cars and 
brought down on the railroad. 

The Undercliff Station was still the old railroad car, ae the 
Council again wrote to Mr. F. D. Underwood, President of the Erie 
Railroad “It has been the object of the Council to develop this 
Borough into a first class prosperous town. . . But you will readily 
appreciate that while the Borough’s only railroad station is at pre- 
sent a dilapidated old car an effectful brake is placed on any further 
development. . .” Eventually some action was taken, for the Ridge- 
wood Herald of August 1908 had this to say: 
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The Ho-Ho-Kus people are delighted to know that the contract for 
-a new $10,000. station at Undercliff has been awarded to John McGee 
of that place. Duffy and McCarthy got the contract for the heating 
and plumbing. Now let the station be called Ho-Ho-Kus. 
During all these negotiations, the dispute over a name for the 
station continued to seethe throughout the village. Finally the Council 
ordered a special election on Saturday, September 19, 1908, to select 
for a new station one of the two names, Ho-Ho-Kus and Undercliff. 
The notices contained a special plea to voters to register their votes 
“so that the decision may unquestionably represent the choice of the 


, majority of our residents.” When Mr. Underwood wrote agreeing to 


abide by the decision of the vote, he specified the vote of “freeholders,” 
so the Council had to send out a supplementary notice saying that 
only holders of real estate were allowed to vote in the special election. 

Forty-three owners of real estate within the Borough voted, and 
the tally was entered on the Council minutes. The names of the voters 
are listed also. The Erie Railroad was convinced, and reported that 
the new name Ho-Ho-Kus would go on the timetables as soon as 
possible. Work on the depot had already been started on September 
14th. 

The Borough Council, too, was convinced of sentiment in the 
village and was not long in passing the following resolution, dated 
October 12, 1908: 


Be it resolved by the Council of the Borough of Orvil in the County 
of Bergen and State of New Jersey That the Borough now known 
as the Borough of Orvil be hereafter known as the Borough of Ho-Ho- 
Kus and that the latter title be and the same is hereby adopted as the 
Corporate name of said Borough pursuant to the provision of an act 
entitled A General Act Relating to Boroughs (Revision 1897) and Be 
It Further Resolved that the Borough Clerk file with the County Clerk 
a Copy of this Resolution Certified under his hand and the Borough 
Seal and Be It Further Resolved that a certified copy be filed with the 
Secretary of State. 


On November g, 1908 the Borough Clerk received from S. D. Dicker- 
son, Secretary of State, a letter acknowledging the change of name. 
Just why the hyphens were introduced is somewhat of a mystery; 
many reasons are guessed at, but no documentary proof is given. For 
example, there was the Township of Hohokus, and the hyphens would 
differentiate the borough from the township. Then, when written in 
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longhand, it would no longer resemble the word Hoboken, making it — 
confusing to the postal clerks. Some said the Indians had spelled it 


with hyphens, but we know this to be wrong. Mr. John Storms of 


Park Ridge credits the hyphens to Eugene Bird, former Editor of the — 


Hackensack Republican, whose editorials often had a sharp edge, and 
who put the hyphens in H o-Ho-Kus to make people laugh. — 

At any rate, there they have been since 1908, the only town of its 
name in the United States. One would think the controversy settled 
once and for all time, but this was not to be. As late as 1924 there was 
agitation again for a change, and again the Ridgewood Herald took 
up the fight: 

The Herald has long stood for retaining the fine old Indian name of 
Hohokus and stoutly opposed changing it to Undercliff or some other 
such insipid appellation when the question was agitated by a sensitive 
real estate developer. Hohokus is a grand old name, and the residents 


of New Jersey are right in disapproving any move to change it—to 
North Ridgewood, for example. 


Another newspaper followed, under the heading: DON’T LOSE | 
HOHOKUS, deploring 


. a tendency . . to obliterate the name Hohokus . . sacrificed to the 
estheticism of the commuter, who can see nothing harmonious or 
euphonious in native nomenclature. Spell it hyphenated, if you please, 
with each syllable capitalized (Ho-Ho-Kus), and let it be Indian or 
Dutch or Jackson White—keep it on the map. 

This time the dispute did not even reach the voting stage, and the 
agitation for a change soon subsided. 

In the early 1930s, certain residents of the Cheelcroft real estate 
development urged that the name of the village be changed to 
Cheelcroft. And when there was talk of building a new school in 1934, 
other residents suggested that the village be merged with Ridgewood. 
These ideas were not taken very seriously either, and were soon 
forgotten. 
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RF” A VILLAGE with so small a population, the Borough managed to 
crowd into its first twenty years a notable record of growth, 
change and achievement. The Borough of Orvil was less than a month 
old when the Board of Education was organized. It held its first 
meeting April 11, 1905 with the following nine members: 


J. L. Van Sant, President Herman De Vore 
Horace Howland, Vice President H. T. Blodgett 
Edwin West, Jr. Ezra F. Conklin 
Stephen Hopper Abram A. Ackerman 


George A. Hoffmeyer 


For some time there had been dissatisfaction with the condition of 
the old school on Franklin Turnpike. It was largely through the efforts 
of Mr. Horace Howland, who was president of the Board of Educa- 
tion at the time, that a new school was built on Sheridan Avenue in 
1906, and dedicated on March 1, 1907. Other Board members included: 
Herman De Vore, Edward West, Doctor H. Enos, James Sherwood, 
Ezra Conklin, E. D. Leary, Jacob Thompson and Garret Lucas. 

It was a well-built school, rectangular and. plain, constructed of 
brick and concrete blocks, and very modern for its day. It was two 
stories high, with two class-rooms and a wide hall on each floor, very 
high ceilings and large, high windows. ‘The floors were of yellow pine, 
and the wide stairways were all wooden. There were very wide sliding 
doors between each classroom and the hall on the upper floor, which 
could be opened to make one large room. The ventilating system in- 


stalled in the school was the finest obtainable. Mr. H. T. B. Jacquelin 


donated the first flagpole. The school cost $15,000 which was financed 
by a Borough bond issue. 

It might be of interest to the present generation to know what was 
considered modern in toilet arrangements in 1907. Down in the base- 
ment of the school were two closets, one for boys and one for girls. 
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The toilet seats in each closet consisted of a long stone slab with con- 4 
venient holes cut out, and there are a few people who can still remem- 3 
ber that cold, cold stone on a freezing winter’s day. A trench in the — 
cement underneath each slab of stone led to a basin near the north 
wall, beneath a large chimney open all the way to the roof. At the — 
foot of the chimney was a stove, and when the fire was going, the a 


heat was supposed to form a draft, and waft odors skyward. If the 


trenches became clogged, the waste material was shoveled into the 
stove with layers of sawdust, the whole sprinkled with kerosene, and a 
set on fire! 

Just outside the closet doors was an old-fashioned water pump and a 
small iron sink. A tin cup was chained to the pump. The water was 
for drinking purposes only, for there were no towels and no soap for 
washing of hands. 

The first principal of the school was Miss Elizabeth M. Stenger, 
who came to Ho-Ho-Kus from the faculty of Waldwick Public 
School. Miss Stenger was succeeded by Miss Minnie A. French, who 
served until 1932. There were three teachers besides the principal in 
1907: Miss Edith Bogert, kindergarten and first grade, Miss Antoinette __ 
Meyers, second and third grades, Miss Alice Hart fourth and fifth — 
grades, and the principal, sixth, seventh and eighth. | 

During the 1940s a group of children in the present public school 
in Ho-Ho-Kus prepared a brief school history, and in writing of the 
Sheridan Avenue school they reported in their own words the follow- 
ing, gleaned from an interview with one of the older residents: 


The teachers were very strict on how you talked, and to be polite. For 
instance, you were walking along the street and you met someone you 
know, you were not supposed to say “Hi’’ or “Hello.” You were sup- 
posed to say “Good Morning,” “Good Afternoon” or “Good Evening.” 
The report cards were marked S. I. N. “S” stands for satisfactory, 
“” stands for improvement being shown, “N” stands for improvements 


needed. 


The Borough Council used the old school on Franklin Turnpike 
as a meeting place. In June 1908 they were considering erection of a 
new City Hall, but this idea was abandoned. Instead, they decided 
to buy the school property from the Board of Education for the sum 
of one dollar, and alter it for their use for the time being. The deed, 
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dated August 24, 1908, contains the provision, however, that the Board 
“shall have the right to use said building and grounds for the purpose 
of holding its meetings and conducting the business of the Board of 
Education and for any other educational purposes provided however 
the same shall not interfere with the Borough Council’s use of the 
same . .” The work of alteration was begun in August, and completed 
in December. On New Year’s Day 1909 the Council met in their new 
Borough Hall for the first time. 

Building a new school and fixing up another for a Borough Hall 
were the first of many projects for the new Borough, and its Council 
was a busy one, to keep up with the changing times. The telephone 


‘was one of the changes. The Council refused to allow the New York 


and New Jersey Telephone Company permission to establish telephones 
in Ho-Ho-Kus on the conditions they offered. But the company soon 
met the demands of the Council, and on June 1, 1907 the telephones 
were ready for use. 

The work of policing the Borough was in the hands of marshals 
appointed by the Council. Frank Russell was the first. Early in 1908 
two steel cells were installed to form a jail in the Borough Hall. At 
that time one police officer was hired because small robberies began 
taking place throughout the village. A man from Paterson was hired 


~ as police Chief, and Hobart Serafini as a regular policeman, but the 


robberies continued. It seems that the Chief was a heavy drinker and 
spender, and felt he could do as he pleased. He and another man went 
to Saddle River and stole some apples, and when the owner of the 
orchard caught them at it, the Chief said he would steal all he wanted 
to. The farmer ordered them off the property, and was promptly 
knocked down. The Chief was arrested, and although he had a brother 
who was a Judge in Hackensack, the Borough had an attorney who 
was a good fighter, so the Chief lost his job and found himself serving 
a prison term. Mr. Serafini was made Chief, and served until his death 
from pneumonia in 1932, when the present Chief John McElroy was 
appointed. It was in 1920 that a separate Police Department was 
organized. 

The Fire Department was formed in 1909, established by a Borough 
Ordnance dated April 19 of that year. According to the Ordnance, 
each member of the Department, who would serve voluntarily and 
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without pay, “shall be a resident of the borough and at least twenty- 
one years of age and of good moral character.” Land adjoining the — 
Borough Hall to the east, together with small buildings on it, was 
purchased for use of the department from F. A. Leary and joe 
Kearney. A fire-bell, cast in Troy, New York, was bought, and placed — 
in a fifty-foot tower near the Ho-Ho-Kus Brook, next to the fire house. — : 

The first apparatus, purchased during 1911, was hand-drawn, and a 
was listed as 1500 feet hose, two hose wagons, 12 fire axes, two nozzles, — 
five approved bells, one hose wagon to be equipped with ladders. 
There were no fire hydrants, and many buckets were included in the — 
equipment. After water mains were laid out on the principal streets, — 
two two-wheeled hose reels and a thousand feet of fire hose and a ladder ~ 
truck were added to the equipment, but these hose carts too were — 
hand-drawn. | 4 

In 1912 a new fire house was built next to the Borough Hall, and on 
July 22, 1912 the first motor apparatus was bought. This was a second- — 
hand Locomobile chassis purchased for $500, and a body was built on — 
it for $310.60 by H. R. Muzzio of Waldwick. This fire engine gave 4 
faithful service for many years. The late John De Vore, who had ~ 
Badge No. 1 in the department then, was the only man who could 
crank it, and the only one who could drive it after it was started. 

The fire bell hung in the wooden tower until the adoption of a 
siren for fire alarms. The siren was placed in the tower on top of 
the fire house about 1925. The bell was taken down and stored in 
the Borough garage until the fall of 1937 when it was enshrined in 
the small, permanent tower in Borough Hall Park. This consists of 
four brick columns and a slate roof under which the bell is hung. It 
was built by August Kempf, Superintendent of Streets, and his helper, — ij 
Charles Snyder, and stands in the Borough Hall park on the Turnpike. 

Another change with which the Council had to concern itself was 
in transportation. Of course the Erie Railroad was one of the most 
important factors, and the executive offices of the Erie had reason 
to know there was a village called Ho-Ho-Kus. During 1910 the 
Borough clerk was instructed to write the State Railroad Commissioners 
“Requesting that they order the Erie Railroad Company to keep all 
lights lighted, ventilators open, drinking glasses in their proper recep- 
tacles, and generally maintain first class service in coaches occupied _ 
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by passengers in such trains as are scheduled to stop at Ho-Ho-Kus 
station until such trains have made. such stops.” During the same 
year the Borough purchased land for a park along the brook between 
Franklin Turnpike and the Erie station. This was the land along 
the ravine, and was purchased from Robert B. Treat and the Inter- 
state Land Company. ee: 

The town and the Council had begun to be concerned over the 
danger of pedestrians crossing the tracks at the Erie station, and tried 
to remedy the situation, but were unsuccessful. In fact, the question 
has come up every few years, but to date nothing has been done. On 
_ January 3, 1912 the Council recorded that it had tried to induce the 
Erie to build a tunnel under the tracks, but had failed in the effort. 
In 1924 the Garden Club prodded the Council into action about a 
tunnel, and there was talk of a bridge over the tracks. The Council 
received a letter from J. M. Condon of the Erie, who said improve- 
ments were planned for the railroad, and that the bridge would be 
considered. This was in response to a letter to the Erie, enclosing 
sketches for a tunnel and a bridge. The Woman’s Club protested the 
idea of a bridge and demanded a tunnel, as did the Ho-Ho-Kus 
Republican Club and the Ho-Ho-Kus Social & Dramatic Club. By 
August 1924 the Erie was considering an underground tunnel for 
passengers and overhead bridge for vehicles, but nothing came of it. 
In 1929 the Council was again working on the idea. For a time during 
the early 1930s a gateman was hired by the Erie, but was later removed. 
In 1936, after fourteen months with no gateman, the Erie hastily pro- 
duced one after a woman was killed at the crossing by a train. At that 
time Mayor Bernard Lamb of Ho-Ho-Kus had discussions with the 
railroad company about an underpass, but again the subject was 
dropped. 

Back in 1905 the Erie Railroad began to have some stiff competition. 
The automobiles were coming in very gradually, each one making its 
owner independent of the railroad. As early as 1906 the first buses 
started making trips between Ridgewood and Paterson. A newspaper, 
describing the reception accorded the Union Transit Company’s “two 
large and handsome Mack automobile omnibuses,” wrote: 


All along the route people were out in their store doors and on stoops 
waving and cheering as the big cars with their passengers sped by... . 
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The auto buses are destined to become very popular. They are roomy — 
and comfortable riding and are in charge of experienced chauffeurs. — 





applied again, and each time their request was denied. A bus company ~ , 
did finally receive permission, and on May 3, 1926 the first of the — 
Public Service buses made the trip through Ho-Ho-Kus. — 

Another type of transportation had become popular, and that was g 
the trolley. People were still a bit cautious of some of the autos, but _ 
the trolleys were big and strong, and ran on permanent rails. The sur- — 
_veys for the trolley line were made in 1908 and 1909. Mr. George _ 
Jackson, Jr., who was later to become Mayor of the Borough, and who — 
was in charge of the field work, drove the first stake. In 1910 the first 
car ran from its terminus opposite the grounds of the North Jersey 
Country Club to the Ho-Ho-Kus sub-station and car barns, which 
were on the Turnpike, just east of the home of the late Mrs. Joseph 
Murray. The right-of-way can still be traced where it crossed Sheridan 
Avenue immediately north of Mr. Jackson’s former home at No. 110 
Sheridan. : 3 

The line was completed through to Suffern in 1911, operating as an i 
interurban line under a steam charter. It began at East Paterson on the 
east bank of the Passaic River and operated from Ridgewood Junction, 
Broadway, and private right-of-way through Fairlawn, Glen Rock, 
Ridgewood, Ho-Ho-Kus, Waldwick, Allendale, Ramsey, Mahwah, and 
across the state line to the center of Suffern. The operating company 
was originally owned by the North Jersey Rapid Transit Company, 
but when the company was taken over by the Public Service in 1926, 
it became officially known as the Public Service Rapid Transit. “In 
the early days of the line,” wrote a reporter in 1929, 


the ‘Suffern trolley” attained a high degree of popularity. Many people 
took trolley rides, just as they used to take walks, for the sheer fun 
of the thing. The line passed through many beautifully wooded sections 
and the ride was an enjoyable one. A trolley ride was considered ideal for 
cooling off when the weather was sultry and many a young man made — 
a practice of taking his best girl out for a trolley trip in the evening. 


The trolley served for over seventeen years, and its passing caused 
regret among many living in the municipalities through which the 
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line operated. It went out of business because of inroads made into 
its income by the increase of the ownership of automobiles and the 
coming of the bus. Even the newspaper report of the closing down of 
the trolley carries a note of regret, as, on January 2, 1929 Mr. Jackson, 
superintendent of the line, “kicked out the breaker” in the sub-station 
in Ho-Ho-Kus on the dot of midnight, shutting off the power, “and 
the Public Service Rapid Transit, which operated the road, ceased 
to be.” 

The village was still small in 1920, but already changes were be- 
ginning. Gradually the stores at the end of Hollywood Avenue near 
the railroad were abandoned, or taken over by the Nagle Brothers 
Coal Company or the Bleachery. 

In spite of its fine beginning in 1897, the Bleachery had not been 
too successful until 1909, when Mr. James G. Blauvelt acquired an 
interest in it. Mr. Blauvelt had been for many years among the most 
successful lawyers of Paterson, when he withdrew from practice to 
enter the field of business. It was said that in a remarkably short time 
“he turned a decayed business into a flourishing institution.” 

The old Leary store had been taken over by the Great Eastern 
Stores. In 1917 Mr. Lewis Storms of Sheridan Avenue became manager 
of the store for the Great Eastern, continuing in that capacity until a 
short time before the store closed in the 1940s. The Van Hull Build- 
ing was erected in the early 1goos. 

The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn was called The Villa Inn during the early 
1920s, had been completely renovated, and had once more taken on an 
air of distinction, according to the late Mrs. Nell Mearns. She wrote, 
“Many club affairs were held there, and the narrow room at the 
eastern end of the building, opening on a vine-draped trellis, furnished 
attractive summer quarters for the library, rent free.” This was during 
the summer of 1922 or 1923. 

There was a store selling stationery and candy etc. with a small 
pool room of two tables, connected with the Joseph Murray home on 
Franklin Turnpike, a favorite spot during the era of the trolley, which 
passed close by. Later, the Murrays had a restaurant there, where an 
excellent dinner could be had for fifty cents. Afterwards, the restaurant 
was run by Mrs. Barney Kievit. 

World War I found this village ready to do its part, as it had always 





















sane A Committee of Public Spits was fined by the Conaeal 
April 2, 1917. The Mayor appointed the Executive Committee of é 
Ho-Ho-Kus Woman’s Club as the Executive Committee of the local 
unit, New Jersey Division, Council of National Defense. A Home = 
Defense League was formed, to consist of four squads of eight men 
each, and Mr. George Maxwell was appointed Captain of the squads. 
The Council bought thirty-two Springfield 45 rifles at $10 each, plus — 
ammunition. On April 3, 1918, however, the home guard was disbanded — 
owing to lack of necessary members to complete a company, and the 
uniforms were sold. 6 
For a time, before the war was declared, Ho-Ho-Kus race track 
was used for- what was known as the “French Remount.” Hundreds 4 
of horses and mules, brought from all over the country, were stabled — 
at the track, and men from the French Army came here and bought — 
what they wanted, shipping the animals overseas. After the United 
States entered the war, the race track continued as a collection center — 
for horses and mules. It was a thrilling experience for the young boys ¥ 
of the town, as they watched the animals being unloaded from the cars — 
on the siding at Nagle’s Coal Yard. Then whole car loads of them ; 
would be herded by cowboys down the Turnpike, right through the — 4 
town, to the race track. Stray horses and mules were often to be found BS. 
wandering about the village, and many an irate citizen had to shoo” a4 
them away from his vegetable patch. Later in the war the army located - - 
its operation elsewhere. a 4 
On a monument in the Borough Hall Park are listed the following _ 
names of men from Ho-Ho-Kus who were in the service of ne a 
country: : 


e 


Wesley W. Banzhoff Henry E. Heddy 
James L. Brown Bartholomew Jackson 
John T. Carney Jesse Jackson 

C. Kenneth Clinton R. Edward Leary 
William J. Dewar G. Roy Lucas 
Charles D. Donnelly Louis Maratena 
Jefferson M. Earl Edward L. Sherwood 
John A. Earl Harry H. Sprague* 
William L. Fagan, Jr. Arthur Writenour 
Alphonse M. Hart Nicholas Writenour 
Leo J. Hart 


* Killed in action. 
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All of the servicemen listed above except Harry H. Sprague returned 
_ safely to their homes. 


It was during the 1920s that the three pre-Revolutionary buildings 
all were torn down: the 1753 House and the two Hopper taverns. As — 


_ early as 1919 the Council began negotiations with the Freeholders 


toward changing Death Curve on the Turnpike, but it was not until 
1927 that the Hopper-Zabriskie-Tolles House, the last of the three old 
houses, was finally demolished. , 

With so varied a group of residents there was seldom complete 


_ agreement on the management of the town. In 1923 and 1924 there 
Was a strong movement toward changing the borough government 


to a commission form. The matter was put to a vote on April 30, 1924 
when the commission idea was defeated 160 to 146 after one of the 
most exciting campaigns in the borough in a long time. 

Throughout all the years the great elm stood in its place in Ho-Ho- 
Kus just as it had in Washington’s day. It had watched the Turnpike 


built beside it, and had out-lived the tavern it had shaded for so 


many years. It lived to see the village it honored safely launched and 
firmly established. On Decoration Day, May 30, 1914, the tree was 


honored by the unveiling of a “Revolutionary Boulder,” a granite 





marker placed at its foot by the Ramapo Valley Chapter, Daughters 
of the Revolution. The news clipping telling of the beautiful and in- 


teresting ceremony mentions that the site for the boulder was given 


by the Messrs. Leary. The inscription on it reads, “This Boulder 
marks the route of General Washington and his troops from Fort Lee 
to Ramapaugh, during the Revolutionary War, 1776-1781.” ‘This 
marker was later moved across the street to the Borough Hall Park, 
where it now stands. 

When the State took over and widened Franklin Turnpike, many 
of the main roots of the elm were cut to make way for the improve- 
ment, and but for this the tree might be alive today. As it was, the 
great trunk began to decay, and the tree fell victim to the Dutch 
Elm disease. In 1919 the town spent $400 to have the tree repaired. 
Around 1925 the entire north half of it broke off at a v-shaped crotch, 


and fell with a crash across the vacant lot in front of which it stood, 


and the remainder of the tree was not properly cared for until it was 
too late. Tree experts were called again after some time, to treat it, 
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and some of the large branches were braced. In December 1936 the 
tree was considered a menace to traffic on the Turnpike because of 
large limbs falling and narrowly missing cars passing by. Early the 
next spring the massive top branches, many of which extended all th 
way across the road, were cut. The tree experts left five or six of che” 
big branches, and fifteen or twenty feet of the tree trunk standing. q 
It was at that time that the town lost two other ancient trees that 
had grown up with the famous elm. One of these, a tulip tree, stood i in , 
the little abandoned cemetery .on First Street near the railroad station 
and had reached the height of ninety-two feet, and was fifty-two inches — 
in diameter. The other was a sycamore at the rear of the Atlantic & 4 
Pacific storé on Brookside Avenue, which was ninety-five feet high — 
and fifty-six inches around. Both were badly decayed and a danger 4 
to pedestrians and autos. With the assistance of the Public Service the — 4 
Street Department took down both of the trees. | 
All efforts failed to save the old elm, and at last it too had to q 
be destroyed. A crew of men, working under orders of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, began the job. When the huge — 
trunk had been almost severed the Public Service crew, called to aid — 
in the removal, hitched it to a powerful winch and pulled it over. The 
following week the government crew cut away the stump, which 
measured over six feet across, and the great tree then went the way of — 
all trees affected with the Dutch Elm disease: the logs were burned. — 
The tree had a circumference of seventeen feet, and was figured to be — 
about two hundred twenty-five years old. Mayor Lamb and other ~ 
Borough officials wanted to save at least the stump of the tree to do 
their share in keeping the historical marker intact, but it was not — 
considered safe. 
Thus the famous old elm was destroyed because it was a menace _ 
to the very automobiles for whose convenience it had been injured q 
in the first place. But it will not be forgotten. The historic tree was — 
given the place of honor by a picture in the first edition of Noteworthy — 
Trees of New Jersey, a 64-page booklet published in 1937 by the 
New Jersey State Department of Conservation and Development at 
Trenton; the gavel used by the Ho-Ho-Kus Woman’s Club, presented 
to the club by the late Mrs. Charles Zabriskie, was made from a piece 
of wood from the tree; Mr. Philip Potter of Ho-Ho-Kus has preserved 
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| 1. Award Presented at a County Fair in 1881. Courtesy of 
{ Ho-Ho-Kus Public Library. 
; 

; 2. Harvesting on Hollywood Avenue 1910. Courtesy of 
; Mrs. John F. Nagle. 
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Ho-Ho-Kus Race Track: 
1. Club House, Grandstand and Stables 1gog9. Courtesy of Mrs. . 
Frank Estes. 
2. A Close Finish at Judge’s Stand 1910. Courtesy of Mrs. John 
B. Hopper. | 

3. “French Remount” 1917. Courtesy of Mrs. John B. Hopper. 











Chapter 19 





| ioe WERE BUSY DAYS in Ho-Ho-Kus Borough, during the 
years from 1905 to 1925. And in this bubbling civic activity, it 
must be realized that the older residents were not simply carried along 
on the tide of enthusiasm felt by the newer, commuting population. 
The older residents themselves were forwarding the work, often making 
their own dreams come true through the use of the rising movement 
of women in public life. 

The year 1914 was an important year because it saw two new 
churches organized and settled in Ho-Ho-Kus. One of these was the 
Episcopal Church, which, as we have already noted, was organized 
by Christ Church of Ridgewood as a mission in 1903. By the following 
year as the Hohokus Mission Association, the members were meeting 
in the building that had housed the Valley School which Christ Church 
| had bought in 1907. The mission continued until the summer of 1914, 
(i when it became too great a financial burden for the parent church. 
| So the devout Episcopalians in Ho-Ho-Kus, Waldwick and Upper 
Ridgewood petitioned the Bishop of the Diocese to form a regular 
| parish in Ho-Ho-Kus. This was done, and the organization began its 
| history on September 15, 1914 as St. Batholomew’s Church, Ho-Ho- 
| Kus. On October 13, 1914 Rev. Robert J. Thomson, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Dover, New Jersey, accepted a call to be the first 
Rector of the new parish. 

Rector Thomson’s years with the Ho-Ho-Kus Church were active 
ones. On July 9, 1915 the Valley schoolhouse was transferred by deed 
from Christ Church to the new parish, whose members had used it 
for so many years. In 1918 a plot of ground was purchased on Franklin 
Turnpike, between Sycamore and Elmwood Avenues. In 1919 the 
Church bought the house rented as a rectory, now at 82 Franklin Turn- 
pike, but sold it in 1924, and a new rectory was built on the lower 
Turnpike plot. 
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it St. Elizabeth’s Chapel. By 1926 the work there assumed even ae 
proportions, and on December 28th of that year St. Be was 
formally organized as a separate parish. _ 

Around 1930 the church received a bequest of land on Sheridan ~ 
Avenue, and decided to build a parish house upon it. The building ; 
was completed, and dedicated on April 11, 1931. Shortly after 1937 
the vestry relinquished the property on the Turnpike to the bank that 
had held the mortgage on it. Five years later, with their financial © 
position strengthened, they bought the house and land on Hollywood | 
Place now used as the Rectory. In 1948 the church building was 
moved from its place on Hollywood Avenue to its present position 4 
on Sheridan Avenue, where it was connected with the Parish House _ 
to form a single unit. ; 

Following is a list of the Rectors of St. Batholomew’s Church, andl 
the dates of their service: 7 


Rev. Robert J. Thomson Nov. 12, 1914 to Oct. 4, 1929 


Rev. Albert F. Chillson Jan. 1, 1930 to Feb. 1, 1937 , 
Rev. C. Alfred Vogeli June 1, 1937 to Oct. 1, 1938 _ 
Rev. Robert J. Sudlow July 1, 1939 to Mar. 18, 1945 


Rev. Wallace M. Pennepacker Sept. 1, 1945 to Sept. 1950 
Rey. Arthur J. Torrey (Interim Rector) 
Rev. Charles Judson Child, Jr. April 1951 


The present Community Church of Ho-Ho-Kus was organized 
in that same year of 1914. For almost two hundred years the Reformed — 
Church of Paramus had served as a place of worship for many of the q 
Ho-Ho-Kus citizens. ‘They were welcomed by each pastor in turn, © 
and, as the population increased, special services would be held in this ‘ 
village. The Paramus Historical Society has a small slip of paper found 
in an old Church Bible, that was evidently a notice to be read from 3 
the pulpit. It read: 4 


Services this afternoon at half past three o’clock by Revd. Mr. Neff. And — 
this evening in the school house at Hoppertown by the same. a 


There was living in Ho-Ho-Kus in 1912 Mr. William Sharp, a 
Civil War drummer boy grown into an enthusiastic leader of youth, 
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a _ and affectionately known as “Daddy” by everyone in the community. 


He and his wife opened their home to the young people on Sundays, 


q _and formed a Sunday School, he teaching the boys, and his wife the 


girls. The classes were so popular that soon they had to find larger 


a quarters, and then they met in the Van Hull building. More adults 





became interested, helping with the teaching. A United Social Centre 
was organized, and permission was asked on February 5, 1913 to use 
the Borough Hall for evenings of entertainment. 

Meantime, Rev. Henry D. Cook, who had become pastor of the 
Paramus Church May 28, 1907, was very active in this village, and early 
in 1913 organized a series of prayer meetings, held in various homes. 
He found a great desire among those who attended, to have a church 
of their own, and he gave them his personal help and direction in their 
aims. Through the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America, Rev. John A. Terhune was engaged as active 
pastor of a Mission at Ho-Ho-Kus, the work being temporarily or- 
ganized under the name of The Ho-Ho-Kus Religious Society. The 
work soon outgrew the rooms of the store on North Maple Avenue, 
and for a few months services were held in the Borough Hall. This, 
too, was soon filled to capacity, and it became necessary to find a 
larger building. The Board of Domestic Missions now came to the res- 
cue, and purchased a lot at the corner of Sycamore Avenue and Warren 
Place, erecting on this ground a portable chapel in which the congre- 
gation might worship, and conduct other activities. Soon the people 
desired a regularly organized church, so the Classis of Paramus ap- 
pointed a committee, which met on September 13, 1914 and organized 
the Ho-Ho-Kus Reformed Church. 

The members worked hard for their new church, and by 1917 
the consistory felt that the church was firmly established financially, 
and the Board of Missions could be relieved of its support. The Rev. 
John Alvin Terhune accepted the call to become the pastor of the 
self-supporting church, and was installed soon after. By 1920 the 
erection of a permanent church building was being seriously discussed 
in Consistory. On June 15, 1924 a building campaign was formally 
launched, and soon afterwards the building was begun. Two Dedi- 
catory Services were held, on January 16 and 23, 1927, and the con- 
gregation was settled in the new church. Eight years later, during 
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the summer of 1935, the Consistory purchased the house next — - door 
to the church, as a parsonage. a 
It had been felt for some time that in a small contnanien sucha 
this one, denominationalism should be minimized, and that the name zi 
of the church should reflect a wider appeal to all members of the | 
community than was suggested by the title The Reformed Church of 
Ho-Ho-Kus. In October 1937 the Consistory with the approval of the 
congregation changed the name to The Community Church of H o-Ho- 
Kus, the fourth title borne by the organization in the twenty-five years 
of its history. The change of name did not alter the denominational 
status of the church, which remained within the fold of the Reformed 
Church in America. ul 
Late in the spring of 1942 work was begun to renovate and enlarge — 
the manse. By September the minister was able to move his family — 
into the house, and by May 1943 the work was completed. On January © 
20, 1952, with ceremonies befitting the occasion, the final mortgage on — 
the church property was burned, and the church was out of debt. The — 
congregation was growing to such a degree, however, that already — 
there was talk of the need for additional space. 3 
Following is a list of pastors of the Community Church, and the 
dates of their service: 


Rev. John Alvin Terhune Sept. 3, 1914 to Spring 1931 i‘. 
Rev. Adolf P. Weaver Nov. 1931 to Sept. 9, 1934 
Rev. Timothy A. Cramer Oct. 19, 1935 to Sept. 1941 4 
Rev. Lawrence H. French, Ph.D Oct. 1941 to his death Oct. 11, 1942 4 
Rev. G. Herbert Schneider April 1, 1943 a 


The churches found new families moving in to swell their mem- 4 
bership. Census figures show the population of Ho-Ho-Kus in 1910 
to be 488, and in 1920, 586. Certainly these are not large figures, but — 
those few people were unusually active, interested in their village and ~ 
the welfare of its citizens, and quick to organize to attain their — 
purposes. The establishment of the churches gave impetus, of course, q 
to the formation of groups under that leadership. In St. Bartholomew’s _ 
the Woman’s Guild and the Altar Guild were organized immediately — 
after the church began its service in the village, and the St. Agnes — 
Guild for the younger women of the Parish was founded by the Rev. — 
Robert Thomson soon after he became Rector. In the Ho-Ho-Kus — 
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Reformed Church the young married women formed a club for service 
called “The Neighbors Society”; the Ladies Aid was organized; a 
Missionary Society was started, also a Christian Endeavor Society; later 
a Men’s Club came into existence. 

Many other village organizations were born, flourished, and quietly 
disappeared. The formation of Orvil Borough had hardly become a 
fact before there was an Orvil Civic Association. On March 11, 1907 
the Council requested the ladies of the Borough to form a Ladies 
Improvement Association, which they did, and by April 22 of that 
year the ladies were asking permission to plant shrubbery “at the 
triangle near the new bridge.” The following year Mrs. Hawes, presi- 
dent of the Association, gave the Council suggestions “to make the 

Borough beautiful.” The Ho-Ho-Kus Improvement Association is 
mentioned in 1922. On August 4, 1915 the Shade Tree Comnmnission 
was organized. In 1924 there were a Ho-Ho-Kus Social and Dramatic 
_ Club, a Ho-Ho-Kus Chamber of Commerce, a Ho-Ho-Kus Taxpayers 
Association, and a Community House Committee. The Orvil Athletic 
Club is mentioned in 1908. On May 19, 1913 the Hohokus Field Club 
was authorized by the Council to play base ball “on the grounds situated 
within the grounds of the Hohokus Driving Club, Sundays, until such 
time as the Borough Council shall revoke this permission.” But almost 
immediately a protest was raised against baseball on Sunday, so the 
permission was withdrawn. 

Several people remember the fine singing classes, to which practical- 
ly every man in Ho-Ho-Kus belonged. These were held in the Borough 
Hall, with Mr. William L. Fagan, then living on First Street, directing. 
Concerts were given annually, and the classes were a great pleasure 
to the singers and the audience. 

These clubs that did not last were, nevertheless, typical of the 
year in which each flourished, and they served as stepping-stones of 
experience toward the formation of more permanent organizations. As 
early as October 1921, zoning of the village was considered, and on 
October 4, 1922 a Zoning and Street Planning Committee was ap- 
pointed. The formation of this committee was a most important step 
in the development of a primarily residential type of village. From that 
date to the present there has existed a zoning and planning commission, 
mapping the village, introducing ordnances, working to guide the de- 
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velopment of the area into the right channels. The first zoning ordnance e 
was passed in 1923. 

During 1917 the Ho-Ho-Kus Woman’s Club was founded, angie 
continues to be one of the influential groups today. Its first nreside + 
was the late Mrs. Nell Mearns. Speaking at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the club, Mrs. Mearns said, “At that time there was a de- 
finite need for such an organization . . since the only other organized — 
activity in the Borough was the Volunteer Fire Department.” In list- _ 
ing some of the outstanding activities of the club, Mrs. Mearns said — 
they had supervised the first children’s summer playground, had insti- 
tuted a story-telling hour for children during the summer. The club 
agitated for the widening of North Maple Avenue in the business sec- 
tion, and was instrumental in organizing the Parent Teachers Asso- — 
ciation, the Library and the Junior Woman’s Club. ¥ 

In 1945 the Junior Woman’s Club was reorganized and became the ~ 
Contemporary Club, retaining the same officers and general set-up. 
Although it is a department of the Ho-Ho-Kus Woman’s Club, it is ¥ 
an entirely independent group in its functions. It in turn sponsored 
a new Junior Woman’s Club among the younger women of the town. — 

Before the time of the Woman’s Club there had been attempts to — 
start a Parent Teachers Association, but most of the parents were 
very much opposed to it. At one time Mrs. Arthur Deer and Mrs. — 
David Burns tried to form such a group. There was definite oppo- — 
sition to the idea at the time, but finally about 1920 the idea took root, — 
and the Parent Teachers Association was organized. It began imme- ; 
diately to make itself felt in the school and the village. It has consistently 
tried to be a help to the school, its teachers and its children. Its members _ 
have given of their time and earning power to add to the school life 
those extras that should not be charged to the taxpayer, but that make 
for a more rounded growth for the children. While the Parent Teachers 
Association under its regulations may not take sides politically, its 
large and active membership can be a deciding factor in any dispute 
concerning school matters. It was almost entirely through its efforts, 
working with the Board of Education, that the beautiful and practical 
school of today was planned and erected, after a dispute that rocked 
the village. The P. T. A.’s potential membership includes all the 
teachers and the parents of all the children in the school. 
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F Records indicate that the movement for a Boy Scout troop was 
_ started by Mr. William A. or “Daddy” Sharp. However, on Novem- 
: ber 3, 1915 Rev. R. J. Thomson, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
requested the use of the Borough Hall for the purpose of forming a 
troop of Boy Scouts. The troop became very active, and in the troubled 
period just before World War I we find that Mr. John De Vore, 
a member of the Boy Scout Commission of the Borough, told the 
Council “That it was the feeling of the Scouts that this Borough is at 
this time delinquent in the matter of flying a flag showing the loyalty 
of the citizens and it was the request of the Scouts that if the Borough 
would provide a flag pole and a flag that they would consider and 
esteem it their duty to raise and lower same each day.” The request 
was granted. Interest in the Scouts has fluctuated during the years since 
then, depending not always upon the boys themselves. Whenever 
a good Scoutmaster could be found, willing to devote time and effort to 
the work, the troop would flourish. When he had to give up the 
work, scouting would languish until another leader could be found. 

The Garden Club is one group that is much more active today 
than at the time of its founding. It was organized some time before 
1919, possibly as early as 1916. Mr. Robert Roe, who lived at what 
is now 56 Sheridan Avenue, is said to have been the first president. 
The club, intended for men only, was founded by a group of men 
who were interested primarily in vegetable gardening. Progress was 
slow, however, and around 1921 it was voted that women be allowed 
to join. Friction developed, many members resigned, and for ten years 
or more the club just managed to exist. During the early 1930s a new 
group joined it, and from then on it has grown in membership and 
influence. Not only does it encourage lovely plantings around individual 
homes, but it works toward beautification of the town. Its spring plant 
sales and autumn flower shows attract people from all the surrounding 
communities. 

The foundation of a public library in Ho-Ho-Kus was due entirely 
to the work of the Woman’s Club. It started when the Literature De- 
partment collected some books to send to a soldiers’ encampment. 
The next year each member of the department donated a book to be 
passed around among themselves. This continued until 1922 when 
all the books were turned over to the club so that all members could 
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enjoy them. The Literature Department did not stop there, but de- 
cided that Ho-Ho-Kus should have a public library. An open meet- 
ing was called in the Borough Hall December 13, 1924, when the Ho- 
Ho-Kus Free Library Association was formed. On January 30, 1925 th 1 
following officers were elected: president Mr. John Lucas; vice-presi-_ 
dent Mrs. J. Gilbert Mearns; secretary Miss Grace Miller; treasurer 
Mr. Oscar Chinn; trustees, Mrs. Harry J. Baum, Mrs. Charles S. 
Zabriskie and Mr. John P. Louderman. The Association had one 
hundred six members. - 

The next step was to find a home for the library, and after muell b 
_ searching, the only place found available was a little room in the 
Borough Hall that contained a jail cell. This had been intended for — 
“female malefactors” but had never been occupied. The Mayor and — 
Council turned it over to the group, the few hundred books in the — 
Woman’s Club library were presented to the Association, and on June — 
9, 1925 the Ho-Ho-Kus Public Library was opened. The late Mrs. q 
Nell Mearns described it: ‘a 


It measured eight feet six inches by eleven feet. The transformation of — 
a cell to a library had cost $56.39 but $20 of this expense had been met 
by the sale of the sectional book cases. A table and chairs had been do- 
nated; no other furniture was needed or possible. By October the asso- — 
ciation had 143 members. The book committee was authorized to spend 
$100. for books, at least one-fourth of it for children’s books. Miss Mar- 
garet Zabriskie, then a high school girl, served capably as librarian, — 
keeping the library open two hours a week and receiving a weekly salary _ 
of one dollar. At the end of the first year a circulation of 3,200 was 
reported. 


For three years the association functioned but membership declined, for } 
the feeling prevailed that the library should be supported by public qa 
funds. As a result of a referendum on the question in the fall election 
of 1927, the Borough was authorized to establish and to provide funds _ 
for a free public library. Thus the Council took over the responsibilities 
of the Ho-Ho-Kus Library Association, and the Mayor appointed a — 
board of trustees to manage the Library. q 

On May 8, 1928 the Ho-Ho-Kus Free Public Library was in- — 
- corporated, and the state came to its aid with a gift of $100 and the — 
loan of many books. Mrs. Edward W. Corson was elected president — 
of the Board of Trustees, but in 1929 she resigned as trustee and was — 
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made librarian. With her appointment to that office, a new era in the 
development of the Library began. For nine years, until her retirement 
in 1938, Mrs. Corson worked untiringly toward the expansion of the 
Library itself, its normal service to the community, and the school, 
and guided the development of the Library for the good of the stu- 
dents as well as the adult readers, until it became_an important factor 
in the life of the community. 

Borough government business was increasing, and by 1930 the 
Council needed the space the Library occupied, so they bought for 
$350 an unoccupied real estate office that had stood on North Maple 
Avenue. This they moved to the present position of the Library on 
the Turnpike. Soon even this was not large enough, but the Council 
could not spend money for better quarters. In 1933 the Community 
House Committee solved the problem by turning over to the Borough 
$1,472.20, its entire funds, to be used for an addition to the Library. 
This money had been raised over a period of years by local or- 
ganizations for the purpose of building a community house, but 
after erection of the Reformed Church this need was felt less keen- 
ly, since the church included a community hall. The Community 
House Committee obtained a court order releasing its funds for the 
purpose of the Library. Plans for remodeling the little building, adding 
the entrance porch and two wings, were drawn by the late Mr. Waldo 
P. Russell, architect. A furnace room was added, also, and in 1937 a 
gas furnace installed. The result of the enlarging of the facilities was a 
charming Library that sufficed for many years. Once again the Library 
was enlarged, this time at the expense of the village, when a spacious 
wing was added to the east end of the building in 1951. 

* * * * * % 


The Ho-Ho-Kus Race Track continued to have its good and bad 
fortune. The late Mr. Frank Russell wrote that the track was re- 
opened in 1902, and the Ho-Ho-Kus Riding Club was formed. A 
news clipping of July 1905 reports that the track was sold to Sam 
Nagle “for something like $15,000” and adds “A week ago Governor 
Murphy was at the Fair as a guest of Senator Wakelee .. .” Mr. Rus- 
sell said the half-mile trotting record was broken at the track in 1905. 

During that year the Ho-Ho-Kus Driving Club was organized. The 
Ridgewood paper on May 20, 1909 described one of the Club functions: 
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The fourth annual parade of the Ho-Ho-Kus Driving Club took a 
last Saturday afternoon under the most favorable conditions. . . . The 
_ horse show held for the first time proved to be an attractive innovation. 
. The parade was in two divisions. The first consisting of saddle horses 5 
hoe to road carts and single rigs, one passenger, commanded by Ed- 
ward Nickerson; and single rigs, two passengers; twoshoree rigs, and 
pony rigs, commanded by Harold Bogert. 


Gentlemen riders would drive their own horses when they had a a 
matinee or afternoon race, and fine prizes were given, cups and blue 
ribbons, etc. Mrs. J. B. Hopper has seven or eight silver cups that | 
her husband won at the affairs of the Driving Association. i 

According to several who attended the parades, races and horse ‘ 


club house near Race Track Road, and a grandstand north of that, 
with the stables and sheds, blacksmith shops, etc. in the rear. Some 
years later the club house and grandstand burned down, but only the 
grandstand was re-built. During its day, however, the club house was a a 
fine building, where meals were served throughout the racing season. 
Racing days were really gorgeous affairs, with the ladies all dressed g 
up in elaborate dresses, wearing huge hats heavy with feathers or — 
flowers, and carrying lace-trimmed parasols. Dinners and dances in the d 
club house usually followed a big day at the track, when the members 
of the Driving Association would meet with their families and friends. — 

In 1907 Mr. Forrest E. Davis, who had raced at the track in 1895, _ 
returned to manage the track for Mr. Nagle, and remained until 1913. a 
During his life he was known to all in the community as “Florrie” 
Davis. 3 

There was a lull, until 1914, when the Ho-Ho-Kus Driving Club — 
again became active, leasing the track and grounds, and sub-letting 
them to the Bergen County Fair Association, composed chiefly of s 
Mike Nagle, R. A. Adams and George M. Eckert. Later the Asso- ~ 
ciation was formally incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, and 
the late Dr. John Hopper still had in his possession in 1950 a certificate 
of stock in the Association, dated September 21, 1915. In 1914 a Fair 
was held, and the Ridgewood paper reported: 


The Bergen County Fair, under the auspices of the Ho-Ho-Kus Doe 
Club, is now in full swing at the Ho-Ho-Kus Driving Park. 


The promoters went to great lengths to make the Fairs successful, but 
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} they failed in the effort. It was not only that the farmers were disinter- 
ested, but there were just not enough farmers in the area. 

There was a small flurry of excitement in the town when the movie 
Polly Of The Circus was made at the race track, sometime around 
1914 or 1915. Mae Marsh and Crane Wilbur were the stars of the 
picture. Several of Sam Nagle’s horses were used-in the production, 
and adults of today can remember the glamorous Mae riding on a 
great white horse from the Nagle stables. 

Racing continued from time to time. The track was then in the 
Metropolitan Circuit, and saw the same drivers and horses that made 
the circuit to the other tracks at Brooklyn Parkway, Goshen and 
Middletown. Mr. R. A. Adams of Saddle River had a great deal to do 
with the racing. He paid several thousand dollars for a stallion named 
Ed Winter, a record holder. 

In 1916 a proposed Fair had to be postponed because of the 
national epidemic of infantile paralysis. It was recorded at that time 
that the Driving Association was paying $1,000 per year rent for the 
fair grounds, and leasing them to the Fair Association for one month 
of that time. 

In 1919 or 1920 a new type of race was introduced, when the first 
of the automobiles competed. The races were not too successful because 
of the soft dirt track. The last big Fair was in 1932 when the Bergen 
County Police Chief’s Association staged a three-day event. Davis 
rounded up horses for that occasion and again for a fair, more like 
a carnival, the following year. That year, 1933, saw the last of horses 
at Ho-Ho-Kus track. 

In 1934 Mr. John Kochman took over operation of the auto races, 
bringing the sport to the highest standards ever enjoyed in this part 
of New Jersey. He secured the best drivers available in dirt track 
competition. The track was improved, and track records were broken 
in several of the races. Ho-Ho-Kus residents objected to the roar of 
the motors, the dust, and the noise and bustle of the big crowds, but 
the Mayor and Council did not stop the races until a serious accident 
occurred on July 4, 1938. On that date two racing cars went out of 
control and into the crowded infield, killing a child and injuring a 
dozen other people. Three days later, on July 7, 1938 the Council 
voted to prohibit all auto racing at the park in the future. From then 
















on, the grounds were occasionally used for field meets and hot 
celebrations, but their big day was over. Gradually the stables I 
buildings fell into disrepair, and even the grandstand became unsaf en 
In 1947 the blacksmith shop at the track burned to the ground. * i 
building that had for years stood on the grounds, serving as the hom 
of the caretaker, had been rented to various tenants after the track 
was closed. Shortly after 1947 this was moved to a spot on Race Track k 
Road, and completely remodeled to make a handsome home. During g 
1950 the entire rack track area was sold by the heirs of Sam ‘Nagle * 
and is now a growing new development of private houses. * 

The famous old race track did serve as a base for a spectacular 
new method ‘of transportation during 1912, when on August 3rd of 
that year the first air mail flight in this vicinity took place. On that _ 
day Aviator Joseph Richter left the race track with a total of 1, 662 4 
pieces of mail, all envelopes bearing a circular cachet Aerial Special 
Dispatch. The sack of mail was flown to Ridgewood and dropped on— 
the Y. M. C. A. field on Oak Street, and received by postal men W. P. 
Spreitzer and Walter Van Emburgh. That flight must have been ciel 4 
climax of a few days of flying, because the author owns a badge on © 
which is written Aero Meet-Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. August 1912. Attached — 
to the badge is a replica of one of the planes popular at that time. a 





Chapter 20 


F™ HO-HO-Kus, the rate of growth in housing and population was 
steady but slow during the early 1goos. There were the large, 
roomy houses on both North and East Franklin Turnpike. New 
homes were built on Hollywood Avenue from 1917 to 1923; Carlton 
Avenue and Warren Place were opened as new streets; Elmwood Ave- 
nue (then called Dixon Street) and Enos Place and Lakewood Avenue 
appeared, as well as Blauvelt Avenue. The village was beginning to be 
known to outsiders. A poem appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
some time in the early 1920s in the form of a song. Part of the Chorus 
ran: 


In Hohokus, in Hohokus 

If our payments haven’t broke us, 

We will own our little home in twenty years. 
Let the city people joke us. 

We'll be happy in Hohokus... 


The first really large-scale development was begun in 1927 by Mr. 
Harold W. Cheel, when he bought thirteen acres of land extending 
north and west from the intersection of Hollywood and Sheridan 
Avenues. This was part of the original farm of Johannes Ackerman, 
_ plus some bought later from Andrew Zabriskie, which had remained 
in the family until the early 1920s when it was sold, passing through 
the hands of several owners until bought by Mr. Cheel. 

Six houses were erected and sold during 1929, and the new section 
was named Cheelcroft. In October of that year came the market 
crash, and the resulting depression around 1931 forced many a good 
builder out of business. Cheelcroft continued to grow, however. 
Homes were built and sold, and it is a tribute not alone to the care 
and devotion lavished by its builder, but to the fine spirit of its 
residents who had come to make permanent homes for themselves that 
there was not a single foreclosure in that new community during the 
depression. Mr. Cheel bought more land near the original purchase 
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until today Cheelcroft comprises about one hundred acres of ln 
Winding roads, fine landscaping and charming homes have develope De 
this area into a delightful community. is a 
There were other builders who were not balked by the depression, rr 
and the tempo of building kept increasing year by year. The period 
from 1930 to 1950 was a busy one—new stores, new streets, new 
activities, new schools. Then came 1950 and 1951, with an influx of | 
newcomers that might have come close to swamping existing facilities, ; 
but for the foresight and astuteness of our village leaders. The census | 
figures showed a population of 925 in 1930, 1,626 in 1940 and 2,247 it in 
1950. be 
All these happenings are too recent to evaluate, too incontaaal to be fA 
set into their proper niche in the village’s history. And yet these records — 
are so important. There is the story of all the new real estate develop-_ 
ments; the story of the fight for the present public school, and all the - 
details of its erection and dedication; the story of World War II, and q 
the outstanding record of civilian defense made by the citizens here; 
the story of the founding of the Ho-Ho-Kus Youth Activities Council, — 
and its splendid work and far-reaching influence upon the youth of — 
the town. The facts about these, and about many organizations and 
events are yet to be written in their entirety. In this book the back- 
ground of Ho-Ho-Kus history is given, the solid foundation upon — 
which today’s events must rest. It is for a future historian to write the — 
latest chapter about our village. The records are all existing, and in — 
order. 


The roads you travel so briskly lead out of dim antiquity, and you study — 
the past chiefly because of its bearing on the living present and its — 
promise for the future.* ‘ 


The citizens of Ho-Ho-Kus, traveling so briskly along the roads of 
their village, can only guess at the promise of the future, no matter 
how they plan for it with the wisdom of their rules and ordinances. 
But the living present may be richer and fuller for those among them _ 
who take the time to study the history of the wonderful past of this, — 
one of the most outstanding villages in the United States. . 


*Lt. Gen. James G. Harbord (1866-1947) Late American Member of — 
Council at London—The Newcomen Society of England. q 





Chronology: ies Kecent Bape 


Regarding the Public School: 


February 1934—Vote passed to authorize new school. 

December 1935—-Ground broken for new school. 

June 27, 1936—Cornerstone of school laid. 

Feb. 27, 1937—Formal dedication of school. 

Mar. 1, 1937—Children march from old school to the new, each carrying 
his own books. 


1937 
Mar. 7—“Cub Police” group organized by Chief John A. McElroy 
May—Petitions go to Postmaster for mail delivery. 
July 18—Ho-Ho-Kus divided into two election districts. 
Oct.—Harold Cheel completes three stores on Sheridan Avenue. 


1938 
July 1—Post Office advanced from third class to second class. 
Sept. 21—Hurricane destroys many trees in the borough. 
Oct. 28—Woman killed by train at Ho-Ho-Kus station. Erie to discuss 
with Mayor Lamb the idea of an underpass. 


1939 : : 

Jan. 3—Pindarian Society of St. Luke’s Church adopts name of St. 
Luke’s Auxiliary. 

Jan. 23—Troop No. 54 Boy Scouts receives its tenth charter. 

May—Petitions go to Postmaster for mail delivery. 

June 11—Petitions denied. 

Sept. 8—Veterans of Foreign Wars organized. Also Auxiliary. 

Sept. 11—Ho-Ho-Kus Nursery School opens with attendance of 14. 

Oct.—25th Anniversary of the Community Church of Ho-Ho-Kus. 
75th Anniversary of St. Luke’s Roman Catholic Church. 

Nov. 1—Rosary Confraternity of St. Luke’s Church organized. 

Nov. 9—Junior Men’s Club of Community Church organized. 


1939 
June 15—Picture of the Hermitage exhibited at World’s Fair. 
Nov.—25th Anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Dec. 6—Ho-Ho-Kus to buy fire engine to cost $13,000. 
Dec. 20—After 3 months’ consideration, Borough Council orders Nur- 
sery Schools closed in Class A. residence zones. 
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1940 a 


Helard-Guilford builds large auto establishment at Newh Mapl 
and First Street. ia 
Jan. 7—Harold B. Hufford becomes Rew ers 
Apr. 14—Telephone call system installed for police and fe depts. 
July 1—Cheel Building at Sheridan Ave. and the Turnpike O os 
Portion leased to Post Office for 10 yrs. ; 
Sept. 19—Sheridan Avenue widened at business center. Land ie 
donated to Borough by Nelson Miller. 
Census shows 1,626 residents. 












1941 
Mar. 9—Home Defense Unit formed. 
Apr. 6—Ho-Ho-Kus Inn with plot of 3.2 acres purchased by Borou 
July 20—Dr. Richard T. Beck resigns as school Principal. — 
Aug. 14—Paul H. Ness made new Principal. 


1942 

Jan. 25—-Casualty Station established. : | 

Mar. 12—Scholastic standing of Ho-Ho-Kus school above nation; 
average. | 

May—Sugar rationing (1834 books issued). 

July—Gas rationing. 

May 22—Route No. 2 re-named Route No. 17. : % 

June 21—Board of Education to trade old school and plot to Cou “ 
for plot on Lloyd Road. os 

July 4—Defense Council has community celebration at Race Track. — 

July 23—-Old School to be torn down. a. 

Oct. 8—Rectory on Hollywood Place bought by St. Bartholomew’s. __ 


1942 
Nov.—Tire rationing. 
Nov. 12—Roll of Honor raised. 
Nov.—Eleven women form Ladies Auxiliary Fire Department. 
Noy. 29—Two hitching posts installed back of Ho-Ho-Kus Inn. 


1943 
Mar. 21—Parking lot at Erie station opens. 
May 25—Woman’s Club has first of its Opportunity Shops. 
June 27—Ho-Ho-Kus Inn closes its doors. 
July 18—Two bus shelters proposed on Route No. 17. 
Sept. 19—Ho-Ho-Kus Inn leased for ten years to Edward Brindle of 
Paterson. 
Nov. 1—Inn opened. 
Nov. 4—Henry E. Schmults elected Mayor of Ho-Ho- Kus. 


1944 
Sept.—Ho-Ho-Kus joins the Community Chest. 
~ Nov. 12—Name of Hohokus Township changed to Mahwah. 
Dec. 17—Veterans’ Assistance Committee formed by Council. 
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V. F. W. takes over care of Honor Roll. 

July 1—Paul H. Van Ness resigns as school Principal. 

July 22—Flood, after weeks of rain. Ho-Ho-Kus Brook overflows and 
floods center of town. 

Aug.—Gas rationing ends. __ 

Aug. 2—George B. McClellan appointed school Principal. 

Sept. 20—Civic Association formed. 


1946 
Feb.—Erie begins using Diesel engines. 
Apr. 11—Bus shelter placed west of Turnpike near Sheridan Ave. 
June 20—School expansion voted—6 rooms at $150,000, 


1946 ies: 

July 7—John Lucas appointed Borough’s first full-time Clerk. 
Nov. 7—Retirement fund for Police voted. 

Dec. 1—Talks begun about Borough’s having own water supply. 
Dec. 12—American Housewives Organized, Inc. formed. 


1947 
Feb. 27—St. Bartholomew’s burns mortgage on Parish House. 
July 27—Explorer Post, Boy Scouts organized. 
Aug.—Song, ““Ho-Ho-Kus, N, J.” broadcast. 
Nov. 4—Retirement for municipal employees turned down by vote. 
_ Noy. 16—Ho-Ho-Kus Youth Activities Council formed. 


1948 
Jan. 1—A. F. Goll becomes Mayor. 
March—Chamber of Commerce organized. 
Apr. 29—St. Luke’s Church burned to the ground. 
June 1—Postal delivery begins, with two postmen. 
Aug.—George B. McClellan resigns as school Principal. 
Aug. 29—St. Bartholomew’s Church moved to Sheridan Avenue. 
Sept.—Frederick R. Zimmerman appointed school principal. 


1949 

Jan. 20—$100,000. additional school bond issue defeated. Board of Edu- 
cation to use $150,000. voted in 1946 to build four-room addition 
only. 

June 26—Community Block Dance on Orvil Court. 

Sept. 22—Ordinance passed to regulate size of houses in future building 
developments. 

Dec. 22—Borough buys from Ridgewood small strip of land to be exit 
road for Erie Station traffic. 


1950 
Jan. 18—Ho-Ho-Kus saluted on Radio Station WCBS. 
Mar. 21—Youth Activities Council proposes plan for $10,000. Youth 
Recreation Center. 
Apr. 27—New Library wing approved. 
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June—Erie installs four-way radio-telephone system. 

July 13—Work started on new Library wing. 

July 28—Race Track property sold to real estate dévalopeiat e 

Aug. 6—Council considers. purchase of land for heise? two 

Aug. 6—Four-room addition to school Sos veatea on 

Aug. 10—Civil Defense Committee reactivated. 
~Oct.—U. N. Plas raised in Memorial Park. 


Mane ae water system, 
Census lists 2,247 ss 


residents. i 
Aug. 30—Ho-Ho-Kus V. F. W. rifle team parades in Nee York b 
General Douglas MacArthur. 
Sept. 30—Board of Education plans addition of five more rooms t o 
school. 
Oct. 28—Lions Club of Ho-Ho-Kus organized. 4 
Dec. 23—V. F. W. request for building site considered at public meet- 
ing. ; 


Jan. 10—Contracts awarded for five-room addition to school. 
Jan. 15—Ho-Ho-Kus Branch Women’s Aumiliary of the Valley Hospital a 

organized. 
Jan. 20—Community Church holds ceremonies to burn mortgage. i. 
Jan. 23—Borough Council plans $126,000. water system for Borough. 
Jan. 30—Testimonial dinner given Chief of Police John A. a 
Feb. 26—Public hearing on bond issue for water system. 4 
Apr. 24—Waldwick notifies Borough it will be unable to continue to 

serve Ho-Ho-Kus with water indefinitely. 
Aug. 24—-Citizens petition Council for a swimming pool in Bool i 
Nov. 6—Ho-Ho-Kus leads Northwest Bergen towns with record 97 a | 


cent of registered voters casting ballots. . 


Feb. 8—New Erie station for New York-bound passengers opened. == 

19—Ho-Ho-Kus Directory of 1953 distributed to all Ho-Ho-Kus 
residents of the village by the Ho-Ho-Kus Lions Club, who pub 
lished it. 

26—Ho-Ho-Kus Inn leased for 5 years at increased rental to Ho-Ho- Kus 
Inn, Inc. 

Mar. 5—-Borough establishes two voting districts. zi 

22—-Community Church authorizes $125,000. Building campaign. o 

—Work on well houses for new water system begins during March, a 
System should be in use by late fall. 

25—-Citizens’ First National Bank & Trust Company’s Ho-Ho-Kus : 
Branch opens for business. b> 
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26—Mayor signs deed to Veterans of Foreign Wars Post site at Cliff 
Street and Brookside Avenue. 
29—Juvenile Conference Committee formed by Chief McElroy. 
_ Mar.-April—Clearing of ground for 15-store unit begun on lot between 
Elmwood and Sycamore Avenue on Franklin Turnpike. Root of 
Washington Elm dug out at last. 


LIST OF NAMES ON STONES IN THE OLD GRAVEYARD 
ON FIRST STREET IN HO-HO-KUS, NEAR THE 
ERIE RAILROAD STATION 


Copied May 30, 1910 by John Neafie of New York City. Copy of this 
list is in the possession of the Bergen County Historical Society. 


1. Garret Hopper, d. Feb. 17, 1792—aged 69 years. 
2. Elsey, consort of Garret Hopper, d. Mch. 8, 1816—aged 89 yrs. 11 mos. 
3. Mary, consort of Henry Zabriskie, d. June 3, 1821—aged 69 yrs. 8 mos. 
4. A large brown stone next to the above, with the lettering all scaled off, 
with a foot stone marked—C. I. Z. 
5. Mrs. Francis W. Perry, widow of James H. Perry, Esq., and daughter of 
Mr. H. and Mrs. Sally Zabriskie 
b. June 25, 1814 
d. Nov. 27, 1834—ae. 20 years. 
. Henry Zabriskie Junr. d. Feb. 23, 1839—age 22-7-5 ds. 
. Henry H. Zabriskie, d. Feb. 27, 1832—-aged-7-2 ds. 
. Sally, relict of H. H. Zabriskie—d. May 11, 1829—aged 41 yrs. 
. Garret H. Zabriskie, d. Aug. 6, 1867—aged 79—2-3 ds. 
. Caty Van Voorhase, wife of Garret H. Zabriskie, d. Nov. 6, 1833—aged 
41—1-12ds. 
11. Garret Zabriskie, son of Henry and Lavinia Banta, d. Oct. 16, 1832— 
aged 4-7-23 ds. 
12. Ann, widow of Jacob Bamper, d. Feb. 26, 1844—aged 90 yrs, 2 mos. 
A number of rough stones without marks. 
(Another record says that stone No. 4, marked C. I. Z. refers to Casparis, 
son of Mary Zabriskie; also that Ann Bamper, stone No. 12, was the 
daughter of Elsie Hopper.) 
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MAYORS OF HO-HO-KUS 


. Edwin West, Jr.—March 8, 1905 to Dec. 31, 1907. 

. Ross Mersereau—Jan. 1. 1908 to Dec. 31, 1911. 

. Isaac B. Keiser—Jan. 1, 1912 to Dec. 31, 1913. 

Ross Mersereau—Jan. 1, 1914 to Dec. 31, 1919. 

. George Jackson—Jan. 1, 1920 to Dec. 31, 1923. 

. Gilbert Mearns—Jan. 1, 1924 to Dec. 31, 1927. 
William W. Washer—Jan. 1, 1928 to Dec. 31, 1929. 
. Bernard Lamb—Jan. 1, 1930 to Dec. 31, 1943. 

. Henry E. Smults—Jan. 1, 1944 to Dec. 31, 1947. 

. Alert F. Goll—Jan. 1, 1948. 


— 








"SEX McGregor 


John Jacob Zabriskie 
Garret J. Bush Keiser 


James Sherwood 


Ackerman, A. D. 
Alfast, G. P. 
Allabough, R. F. 
Andolsek, C. F. 
Andrick, E. A. 
Arnold, W. T. 
Arnstein, M. G. 


Becker, J. A. 
Becker, K. P. 
Beebe, C. T. 
Bender, W. 
Blanchfield, D. A. 
Blanchfield, F. J. 
Blanchfield, J. J. 
Blanchfield, R. R. 
Board, C. Z. 
Bogert, H. D. 
Bogert, J. J. 
Brooker, June R. 


Broughton, W. B. 


Brown, A. H. 
Busch, J. H. 


Campbell, W. A. 
Carlin, J.J; 
Carlin, J. H. 
Christie, F. E. 
Christie, W. Jr. 
Clarks J. Ra 
Clark, Mary L. 
Corbett, H. J. Jr. 
Crowell, H. M. 
Cullinan, J. H. 
Cullinan, R. Jr. 


Dehrenbach, A. E. 
Dehrenbach, R. E. 


Dench, R. M. 
Dingman, D. D. 
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Richard Ransom 


Mrs, Wallace Andrick 
Mrs. Arthur Hopler. | 
Bredsrick Baxter 


Dohrman, E. M. 
Douglas, B. W. 
Dunning, Janet 
Duryea, R. C. 


Ehrler, V.L Ie: 
Estes, O. G. 


Fabula, A. G. 
Fay, T. M. 


Fields, R. W. 


Fingado, R. W. 
Fleming, D. A. 
Foster, J. H. 


Frazer, Marguerite M. 


Fulhaber, L 


Grieve, J. W. 
Groten, G. 
Guarente, J. Jr. 
Gunther, C. D. 


Hale Je Eoin 
Hanlon, L. E. Jr. 


Hanly, E. J. Jr. 


Hannon, J. A. 
Hazelwood, L. B. 
Heil, W. F. 
Henke, J. G. 
Henly, R. B. 
Himschoot, F. V. 
Hoadley, L. P. 
Hofford, J. M. 
Holm, W. 
Hopper, C. E. 
Hudson, T. Jr. 


_ Jennings, M. 


Johnson, W. R. 
Joos, O. R. 


- Lamock, Alice R. 


Lyon, H. K. Jr. 


_ McClay, O. H. 


Harold B. Hi 
Mrs. ae T. . 


Keller, H. ee 
Keyes, L. 
King, J. 
Kisor, M. 
Klein, R. F. 
Ki J. W. 
Kleist, L. P. 
Kranich, J. G. 


Lamb, G. E. 


Leenher, C. D. Jr. 
Lewis, H. B. Jr. 
Lilholt, N 

Long, R. iH a " 
Loughrey, E.E. Jr. 
Loughrey, T. M. 
Ludwig, D. B. 
Ludwig, L 


MacIntosh, W. R. 
Madsen, A. P. 
Maggio, J. 
Marston, A. M. 
Martin, S. W. 
Maynard, B. A. 
Maynard, S. A. e 
McCambridge, A. A. | “ 


McKeever, W. J. 
Mersereau, C. R. 
Mersereau, H. L. 
Mersereau, J. W. 
Miller, A. R. 
Miller, W. B. 
Millett, C. R. 
Moore, E. B. . 
Moore, H. E. Jr. 











S, Peeland, 
om Roland, 
— Ross, R. 

_ Ryan, W.P. 
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| ae Pete , Virginia M. 


Schwille, G. W. 
Seixas, D. H. | 
Serafini, L 


Seymour, J. M. 


Sheffield, H. F. 
Sheffield, Wm. Jr. 
Sibert, F. R. 


Smith, J. J. 


Smith, J. M. 
Spaulding, H. E. 
Stafford, C. G. 
Staples, H. 
Starbard, H. J. 
Stege, B. 

Stege, H. D. 
Steves, L. 
Stewart, Marcelle 
Storms, D. M. 
Storms, R. C. 
Stuart, G. W. 
Sudlow, R. J. Rev. 


Terhune, N. B. 
Thralls, J. Jr. 
Traynor, B. V. 


| Bian Hala, H. H. 
_ Van Hala, Loretta M. 





Van Riper, Audrey © 
Van Zandt, B. F. 
Von Glahn, J. M. 


-Viviano, M. J. 


Voorhis, Helen E. 


Ward, K. H. 
Wallace, R. J. 
Warch, G. W. 
Washer, R. D. 
Watson, R. N. 
Webber, R. S. 
Wehinger, B. R. 
Weiss, D. A. 
Weiss, E. A. Jr. 
Weiss, H. A. 


~Weyble, J. 


White, E. D. 
Whyte, W. L. Jr. 
Wu, Don T. 


Yeo, J. 


Zabriskie, 1. 
Zehm, R. C. Jr. 





: 
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Knollwood Park, 111 
Kochman, John, 173 
Kuyper, Polly, 17 


ee 
Ladies Aid Society, 167 


quis de), 54, 57, 59 
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Lamb, Bernard, 155, 160 


Lampe, Mrs. Harold, 1, 9, 147 


Lamphier, Rev. Louis F., 68 


“Landscape,” 126, 147 

Laroe, James, 65, 102 

Leary, F. A., 154 

Leary, Frank J., 110, 131, 157, 159 
Lee, Major Henry, 51 

Levick, H. G., 140 

Litchfield, Mr. & Mrs. G. A., 143 
Livingston, Mrs. Rosa, 128 
Lomax, 115 

Louderman, John P., 170 
Lozier, 9 

Lucas, Garret, 115, 146 

Lucas, John, 29, 170 


M 


Mabie, Hon. Clarence, 146 

Mabie, Frederick, 114 

Macdonald, A., 68 

Magee, John H. (McGee), 27, 133, 
149 

Mandeville, 9 » 

Manning, Sheriff Abraham, 52 

Mansion House (See Ho-Ho-Kus 

- Inn) 

Marinus, 101 

Marinus, Captain John Andrew, 
101, 114, 124 

Marron, 68 

Mason, Mrs., 90 

Masonic Fraternity, 65, 66, 127 

Maxwell, George, 158 

Mayors of Ho-Ho-Kus, 181 

McCafferty & Buckley, 28, 131, 133 

McComber, John, 68 

McElroy, Chief John, 153 

McHenry, James, 59 


‘McKenzie, Mrs. Hector, 125 


McNulty, Very Rev. Dean, 122 

Mearns, Mrs. J. Gilbert, Mrs. Nell, 
157, 168, 170 

Meehan, John A., 31, 32 

Mersereau, Ross, 114 

Meyers, Antoinette, 152 

Milestones, 15, 16 

Miller, Grace, 170 

Miller, Harold, 140 


Miller, Joel J., 131, 133, 142 

Miller, John B., 117 

Miller, Nelson, Mrs. Nelson, 31, 
114 

Missionary Society, 167 

Monroe, James, 60 

Moore, 31 

Morrison, George, 110 

Murray, Mrs. Joseph, 157 

Muzzio, H. R., 154 


N 


Nagle Bros. Coal Company, 157 

Nagle, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S., 87 

Nagle, Samuel, 33, 34, 139, 171, 
173, 174 

Nagle, Michael, 172 

National Guard, Hohokus, 103, 104 

Naugle Hotel, 92 

Neafie, John, 73 

Neff, Revd. Mr., 164 

Nelson, Mr. & Mrs. George H., 70, 
P35 

New Paramus Patent, 8, 9 

New Prospect, 81, 82, 85, 86, 92 

New York & Erie Railroad, 95, 97 

Nickerson, Edward, 172 

North Jersey Rapid Transit Co., 156 


O 


“Old 1753 House,” 26, 28, 29, 54, 
159 

Orr, Nathaniel, 115 

Orvil, Borough of, 16, 86, 146 

Orvil, Township, 86, 129, 136, 146 

Osborn, J. H., 1 

Osborn, William, 98 


| 


Palmer, H. H., 140 

Paramus, 9, 11, 45-54 

Paramus Historical & Preservation 
Society, 1; 15, 17; 28, the POG Ee 
164 

Paramus Road, 15 

Parent Teachers Ass’n., 168 

Paterson, 95, 99 

Paterson & Hudson River Railroad, 
BY 
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Paterson “Intelligencer,” 96 

Paterson-New Prospect Turnpike, 
71 

- Paterson, William, 61 

Patton, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur, 138 

Pittman, Mr. & Mrs. W. R., 114 

Polish, 8, 19 

Pompton Township, 23 

Poor, Brig. General, 54 

Post, Ed, 48 

Post... Pete 

Post, John, 120 

Post, John A., 132 

- Postmasters, 182 ; 

Post Office, 81; 82, 112, 131 

Post, Old Squire, 74 

Potter, ae 160 

Pawel 

Prevost, James Marcus, Col. (Pre: 
voast, Major, Provost), 10, 22, 
235.235. 96 

Prevost, Theodosia (Widow), 50, 
37-63, 65, 77 

Princeton College, 58 

Proprietors, Council or Board of, 

S10, brea iaes 

Public Service, 156 

Public Service Rapid Transit, 156, 
157 

Pulis, 70, 144 


Q 
Queens College, 66 
R 


Race Track, Ho-Ho-Kus, 124, 140, 


141, 158, 167, 171-174 

Ramapo & Paterson Railroad, 95, 
96 

Ramapo Tract (Ramapock), 
11, 23, 34, 82 

Ramsey (Ramsey’s), 59, 96, 127 . 

Ranlett, William H., 90, 102, 103, 
115 

Rench, 52 

Revolutionary War, 27, 45-61 

Republican Party, 103, 127, 146, 
147, 155 

Richter, Joseph, 174 


Ridgewood Herald, 147, a 


Ridgewood News, 131, 145, 172 


Saddle River (Village), 11, 71, 74, S.. 


St. Agnes’ Guild, 166 











Ridgewood, 11, 71, 96, 97, 98, 
143, 174 


171 


Robin, Mr. & Mrs. Richards 70 

Robinson, 127 ; 

Rock Road, 96 

Roe, abere 169 

Rogers, John, 68 

Romeyn, 9 

Rosencrans, Harmon Frederick, 66 

Rosencrantz, Elijah, 35, 36, 62, 65- 
67, 72-74, 79, 87, 88, 97, 10%m 4 
110;3127,.432 

Rosencrantz Elizabeth, 66 

Rosencrantz, George, 66 

Rosencrantz, John, 66, 81, 88 

Rosencrantz, Mary E., 30, 131 2 

Rosencrantz, W. D., 62, 139, 140 


Rowbatham, S. C., 140 . -. 
Ruegg, Mrs. Ernest, 35, 117 
Ruegg, Henry, 117 a. E 


Russell, Frank T., 129, 145, 1 
148, 153, 171 

Russell, Waldo P., 171 

Rutgers University, 66 

Rutherford, 99 

Rutter, James H., 111 

Ryer, Mr. & Mrs. Harold, 34 

Reyer, 5,177 


S 
Sackett, Dr. qoake 73 
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Schools: | 
Ho-Ho-Kus (Franklin Turnpike), 
90-91 12 ei23 . 
Ho-Ho-Kus (Sheridan Avenue), 4 , 
151-153 Board of Education 
members in 1905, 151 zz 
Ho-Ho-Kus (Marinus School), 
124 
Ho-Ho-Kus Parochial School, 122 7 
Ho-Ho-Kus Valley School, 1283 
124, 138, 163 
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‘Schools, continued 
_ List of stockholders, 123 


Paramus School, 18, 19, 73, 90-92 

Senft, Mr. & Mrs. Craig, 33 

Serafini, Hobart, 153 

Sharp, Mary Alice, 136 

Sharp, William A. (“Daddy”), 164, 
165, 169 

Sherman, Mr. & Mrs. William, 31, 


‘Smith, Alfred P., 126, 136 


Smith, Cornelius, 72 
Smith, Martin M., 136 
Smith, Samuel, 115 
Snyder, Charles, 154 
Sonmans, Peter, 23, 24, 82 
Spanish-American War, 145 | 
Sprague, Harry H., 159 
Spreitzer, W. P., 174 
Stenger, Elizabeth, 152 
Storms, John, 47, 150 
Storms, Lewis, 157 

Stout, L. A., 140 
Suffern, Cornelia, 66 


My 


Tavern Under the Elms, 26-28, 113 

Taylor, Edwin, 119 

Terhune (Terhunen, Terheun, Tre- 
Henn), 9-11, 25, 34, 35, 101, 
106, 115 

Terhune, Abraham, 11, 50, 88 

Terhune, Abraham A., 11 

Terhune, Albert Demarest, 10, 35, 
98, 99, 101, 102, 104, 141 

Terhune, Albert J., 73 

Terhune, John, 92 

Terhune, Rev. John Alvin, 165 

Terhune, Marytie, or Maria, 11 

Terhune, Peter H., 115 

Terhune, Peter O., 119 

Terhune, Polly, 69 

Terhune, Rachel, 11 

Terhune, Willentje, 9 

Thomson, Rev. Robert J., 163, 169 

Tice, David, 98 

Tolles, Brainard, 31 

Tolles House (or Mansion), 26, 
geeaz, 6/, 87, 112, 159 
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Tories, 45, 46, 49, 51, 71 
Traphagen, 23, 25 
Turnpike Era, 70 
Turnpike Garage, 141 


U 


Undercliff, 86, 130, 147-149 
Underwood, F. D., 148, 149 
Union Hall, 103, 127 
Upper Saddle River, 86 


Vv 

Valleau, 17 

Van Blarcom, John, 72 

Van Blarcom, Jacob Z., 104 

Van Buskirk, Thomas, 78 

Vanderbeck, Paul, 50 

Van Derlinda, 9 

Van Der Linde, Rev. Benjamin, 62 

Van Der Linde, Machteldt, 8, 20 

Van Emburgh (Van Inburgh), 28, 
82 

Van Emburgh, Captain Abraham, 
104, 105 

Van Emburgh, Benjamin Z., 104 

Van Emburgh, J. A., 91 

Van Emburgh, John, 69, 115 

Van Emburgh, Peter, 115 

Van Emburgh, Mrs, Sara Bogert, 
Mrs. Stephen, 33, 128 


.Van Emburgh, Walter, 174 


Van Orden, Peter, 47 

Matte sath, fess (Ee 

Van Vlaandaren, Mr. & Mrs. C. 
| eee 8 

Van Vlaandaren, Mr. & Mrs. 
George, 69, 115 

Van Voorhees, George, 77 

Van Voorhese, William, 47 

Van Winckel, 8 

Van Zile, 68 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 161 

Victor, Orville J., Mrs. Metta V., 

+ Pe Ps 

Voorhis, 25, 33 

Voorhis, John Q., 33, 115 

Vreeland, Rosine, 136 

Vreeland, Stephen, 110 
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147 
Walton, 127 
War of 1812, 65 


161 
Washington Elm Post, 161 


Washington, General George, 27, 


45-56, 59, 88, 159 
Washington Mill, 88 
Washington Township! 86, 129 
Watkins, Mrs., 59 
Watson, Robert Noble, 161 


Wayne, Brig. General Anthony, Si 


West, Edwin, Jr., 146 

Westervelt (Mesteenelt 3 Caspar, 
8, 90 

West Jersey, 6 

Whigs, 49, 58 

Whipping Tree, 74 

White, Major General Charles H., 
141 

White & Company, 101, 132 

White, C. S., 132 

White, E., 132 

White, foi 88 

White, M. 13 132 

Winfield, Rev. A. B., 11, 48 


| Waldwick, 10, 11, 66, 81, 86, 145- 1 
ae : ~ Woman’s ‘Club oO 


Washington Elm, 27, 56, Ge 159- 


¥§ Zabriskie (Zaborowsky) 



















Woman’s Guild, — 
Woodward, Arthur, 
World War , 157, 
‘eet in. 
World War II Veter: 
Wortendyke, C. A., 
Wortendyke, J. B., 132 
Wynkoop, John, iv i 


(1 \ ao 


8501, 1205°255°26, 31, 
120 } 
Zabriskie, Andrew J., 28 ra 
175 ae 

Zabriskie, Caspar, 67 
Zab. Mrs. Charles S.. 
170 
Zabriskie, Everett Law, 29, ¢ 
Zabriskie, Jacob, 8, 77 =a 
Zabriskie, John Jacob (John | 
“Take) 28, 29, 67,0: 
102, 111-114, 119, 122, 12 
Zabriskie, Margaret. 170 7 
Zoning & Street Planning ( Com 
mission, 167 
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